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TO 13,000,000 
PROUD AMERICANS 
Africa is the “Old Country” 


Every white American is proud of the land of his ances- 
tors. The American Negro can be equally proud of his: 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT AFRICA? 


Eslanda Goode Robeson, brilliant scientist and wife ot 
Paul Robeson, went to Africa to discover for herself the 
history, heritage and accomplishments of the black race. 
“A NEGRO LOOKS AT AFRICA,” a bold article in 
the November ASIA AND tHE AMERICAS, she lists the 
achievements of the 150 millions who live there. 


_ ASIA AND THE AMERICAS exposes white imperialism, 
prints fearless articles and entertaining fiction by and 


about all the peoples of the world. 


ASIA 
tue AMERICAS | 


mee YEAR $4. 00 — TWO YEARS $6.00 


COMING IN DECEMBER - 


> articles by 


Ba ot ALBERT PARRY 
seep tats | er te JOHNYGOULD FLETCHER 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 

Academic Year Opens June 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of aca- 
demic credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine 
months of field practice in selected social agencies, and 
the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers to 
serve in the reconstruction period. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1944 


The Changing Role of Social Work in an Expanding 
American Economy Eveline M. Burns, Ph.D. 


Intake Interviews with Relatives of Psychotic Patients 
Esther Goodale 


Behavior Problems of Bright and Dull Negro Children 
Genevieve Teague Stradford 


The Adjustment of Handicapped Persons to Employment in 
War Time Clara Sweetland 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Sorthea veer Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK — 


Professional Education Leading to the beck of MS. 


Medical Social Work 
_ Psychiatric Social Work 


‘Community Work ; = ee ee 
Family and Child Welfare res rs 


: : Public Assistance sis 3 
f Social Research = Pat a 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS) —z0 South 12th Street, thiladel- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR A DEMOCRATIC 
GERMANY, 8 fast 41st Street, New York Ws 


New York. Officers: Dean Christian Gauss, 
Honorary Chairman; John Lapp, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Dorothy Thompson, Vice-Chair- 
men. Program: The distribution of factual 
and interpretive material on current develop- 
ments in Germany; the mobilization of sup- 
port for genuinely democratic German groups 
and movements, both in the United States 
and abroad. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS, 1 bast 54th Street, New York 22, 


. Y. Research and study organization now 
concentrating on the present and postwar 
problems of the Pacific area. Recent publi- 
cations: Our Job in the Pacific by Henry A. 
Wallace (25c); Filipinos and Their Country 
(25c); Pacific Islands in War and Peace 
(25c); Cooperation for What? U. S. and 
British Commonwealth (25c); Meet the 
Anzacs (10c); Wartime China (25c); Speak- 
ing of India (25c); _Korea_ Looks head 
C25))5 Land of the Soviets (40c); and others. 
Information about membership and_ other 
publications on request 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 


phia, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Present 
projects include civilian relief operations -in 
England, China, India and North Africa; aid 
to refugees, aliens and Japanese-Americans 
in the United States with overseas activities 
in Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and Ha- 
waii; enrollment of students and other volun- 
teers in work camp projects in the United 
States and Mexico to improve social-indus- 
trial and race relations; Institutes of Inter- 
national Relations to promote study of reli- 
gious and economic bases for peace and post- 
war reconstruction; administration of Civilian 
Public Service Camps for religious consci- 
entious objectors ip cooperation with other 
agencies. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 


concerned itselt with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic prepaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislatien with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees; par- 
ticipation in war program of United States; 
preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 
rights at end of war. 

Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tution of Jéwish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishing 
basis on which rights may be claimed at end 
of war. 

Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic governments with a view to securing 
Epaipathetie support for post-war rights. | 
Has recently established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


—Devoted to strengthening cultural ties be- 
tween U. S. and U. S. S. R. Lectures, 


1834 Broadway, New York City. } 
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B’NAI B’RITH —Oldest and largest national Jew-| NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
Program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community and social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiliaries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINIS. 


TRATION, 1313 East outh Street, Chicago 37, 


Illinois. A national organization to advance 
the science of public administration. Chapters 
tn metropolitan areas. Official quarterly jour- 
nal, Public Administration Review, presents 
articles on current administrative techniques 
and management practices, and reviews sig- 
nificant books and public documents. Mem- 
bership $5. 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION —A nationwide 


organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 
gram. : 
Publications: Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly) ; 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 
For information concerning publications and 
membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D., New York, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION — Incorpo 


rated March, 1929, by special act ot the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as ‘“‘a people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their re- 
spective founders by well-known private foun- 
dations. Funds may be contributed as (a) 
Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional oc desig- 
nated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and funds, 
(d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) Private 
benevolent funds, (f) Bequests. by will. 
Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 East 42nd 
Street. New York, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION— 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Stephen Duggan, Director; Edgar J. Fisher 
Assistant Director; Washington Bureau of 
the Institute, 927 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. A. Randle Elliott, Admin- 
istrator. A non-membership organization the 
purpose of which is to promote closer inter- 
national educational relations and understand- 
ing between the people of the United States 
and other countries through’ such activities 
as the interchange of students and teachers, 
and the visits of foreign scholars as lecturers 
or visiting professors to our colleges and uni- 
versities. Publications: annual report, monthly 
News Bulletin, and occasional pamphlets. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
TIONAL LIBERTIES —205 East 42 St., Room 


\ 


CONSTITU- 


1613, New York 17, N. Y. A national feder- 
ation through which labor, church, civic, fra- 
ternal and farm organizations, as well as 
individual citizens, work to protect and ex- 
tend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. 

Maintains a national office in New York 
and a Washington Bureau to provide accu 
rate and timely information on civil right 
isstes—through publications, meetings, am 
special legislative assistance. 

NCFL Subscription Service: $3 per year fo: 
individuals; $5 for organizations. ~ 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken con- 
sumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 1819 


Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. BIFLY 
YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY. SERVICE TO FOREIGN 
BORN—immigrant aid, port and dock work, 
naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives in war-separated families. 
SOCIAL WELFARE AND WAR ACTIVI- 
TIES—Council houses and clubs, nurseries, 
clinics; scholarships, camps, teen-age can- 
teens; work with handicapped. Participation 
in national wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION — Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 
national direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 215 
Senior Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
and Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS —An_.-educational 


organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conducts a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and social services. ee of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent-Teacher,” official 
magazine, and a monthly Bulletin, both issued 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life tn a De- 
mocracy; The Parent-Teacher Organization, 
Its Origin and Development. Write: Mrs. 
William A. Hastings, President, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5S, Hlinois. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 St., 


New York City 18. Through meetings, popu- 
lar pamphlets and an annual study project 
marking November 11 as World Government 
Day the CONFERENCE contributes to the 
education of public opinion for an organized 
postwar world. Subscription price to the 
N.P.C. Bulletin is $3.00 per year. Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Honorary President; 
Dr. John Paul Jones, President; Miss Jane 
Evans, Director. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION,Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City 27, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance, and the publishers of 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Journal. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEACUE OF AMERICA— 


Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and _ leaflet service. 
“Studies im Public Power’’—25 chapters, 
latest data on Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
TVA, and other great federal power projects 
—for individuals, study and discussion groups 
—with questions and answers, $5.00. Aids 
municipal, state and federal government and 
rogressive groups. Send 10c for descriptive 
iterature. Address: 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Public Events Exhibitions, Classes, Private 
Lessons in Russian given by graduates of 
Russian Universities. For full information 
address American Russian Cultural Ass’n, 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION —A non-profit_ or- 
anization founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn 
or the purpose of promoting peace, justice y 
and good will among nations. lis purpose is * 
accomplished through the objective presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the facts of Ameri- 
can foreign relations through publications, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, 37, lil 
Yo aid in improving municipal administration 

1) annually issues the Municipal Year Book, 


THE OCIAL ACTION—An an encyclopedia of information about munici: | study groups and a Reference Service. 
/ a sey dala! ate ie Ohidteatotas Christian al actreities in the 2,042 cities in the United Publications: Documents on American For- 
j urches of the United States which pro- Btates over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man. eign Relations, 1938—(annual); America 
‘ motes the study of economic and_ social yobs agement, a pently journal oe ae Se Looks Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
. i int tional. ub- ernment; issues special reports such titles. i ‘ 
ifehe’s a en eats ae 10. “issues a pg “Police and Minority Groups,” ‘‘Measur The Foundation also cooperates with the Uni- 
~ year. Each number presents careful research} | ing Municipal Activities,” “Municipal Public versities Committee on Post-War Problems 
jj on special problems of contemporary interest. Relations,” etc. ; and (4) provides a series of in the publication of Problem Analyses (ap- 
i Subscription price $1.00 per year. Separate eight Practical correspondence courses in mu | peste monthly). - 
; copies 15c each. to ek Pe A SEALS deel Write for ome fotnaticn grcertiers cubllestivat ea eae 
es Yor ; of publications and a catalogue on traini » activities sent o 
pera cor ae a etree: Street. Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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Tt was a big rush last year. It may 


be even bigger this Christmas. 


So please help keep Long Distance 


lines clear for essential calls on 


December 24, 25 and 26. 


War still needs the wires— even 


on holidays. 


Among Ourselves 


)rTo NEuRATH’s “LITTLE MAN,” WHO HAS so 
iften appeared in our pages, speaking his in- 
rernational language of visual symbols, is now, 
with his creator, living and working in Eng- 
band. Dr. Neurath, formerly director of the 
social Museum in Vienna, and founder of the 
onternational Foundation for Visual Educa- 
ition at The Hague, is established at Oxford. 
rom that ancient haven of scholarship, he 
sends a “Memorandum on the need for an In- 
stitute of Visual Education as an instrument of 
anternational understanding.” It is a plan for 
the rebuilding and continuance of his work on 
permanent basis, and it has the support of the 
American Ambassador to England, John G. 
WWinant; the noted British scientist, Julian 
Huxley; Sir Fred Clarke of London University; 
wand the mathematician, Lancelot Hogben. 


. USA and USSR 


[LAstT MONTH THE NaTIONAL CoUNCIL OF 
‘American-Soviet Friendship celebrated through- 
cout the country the twenty-seventh anniversary 
‘of the founding of the Soviet state, and the an- 
iniversary of the establishment: of diplomatic 
irelations between USA and USSR. The most 
‘elaborate program was that carried out in New 
‘York City between November 11 and Novem- 
ber 18, with a cenference on problems of 
child care and family relations; a businessmen’s 
‘luncheon to discuss postwar American-Soviet 
‘trade possibilities; a jointly sponsored meeting 
with the American-Soviet Medical Society; and 
a great rally in Madison Square Garden, with 
many distinguished speakers, All speeches and 
the messages which came from the President, 
Vice-President and other dignitaries urged 
closer contact and better acquaintance with the 
USSR. 

Survey Graphic readers who wish to help ex- 
tend this knowledge are reminded that a few 
thousand copies of the second edition of our 
special number, “American-Russian Frontiers,” 
are still available at 50 cents each. 


“A Little Extra Effort” 


ALL WHO SHARE IN THE TASK OF EDITING AND 
publishing this magazine have been heartened 
and humbled by a very special gift that re- 
‘cently came to —us, across the mysterious dis- 
stances which separate a New York office from” 
correspondents now receiving their mail “c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco.” 

The story begins in August with a letter 


from a stranger, a staff sergeant overseas. The — 


letter started with the question, “What exactly 
is Survey Associates?” It continued: 

-“In this predominantly southern organiza- 
tion there exists a grave and deep-rooted 
suspicion of anything northern and at the same 
time liberal, or anything just plain factual. 
There are more arguments here over facts than 
there are over principles. In such cases, not 
only the facts are questioned but the standard 
authorities are not acceptable. It sometimes be- 
comes necessary to argue the definition of a 
‘word although the dictionary plainly states its 
meaning; to some of these people a dictionary 
ig not an authority so long as it deviates from 
a conception. In their attitude toward 
facts they are completely anarchistic, or rather, | 
pportunistic, in that they manufacture ‘facts’ 
o suit their point of view. When everything 
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fails, they fall back on the dignity of their | 


copy. By subscription—Domestic: year 
Canadian 75c. 


right to question their accuracy or inaccuracy. 
The above may lead you to understand the 
alarm ‘with which Survey Graphic was received 
here, especially ‘American-Russian Frontiers’.” 

In reply to this an associate editor explained 
the cooperative publishing society through 
which some 2,000 forward-looking men and 
women, by their annual membership dues of 
$10 and over, help meet the cost of producing 
Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly. 

Weeks later came another letter from the 
sergeant: : 

“I wish it were possible for me to express 
what I am about to say with a fluency which 
would convey the feeling of urgency about 
sending the money which I enclose. The 
amount in itself is an indication, for soldiers 
are not capable of much lavishness. . . . The 
hope you express that one of the good things 
to come out of this war may be broader view- 
points among Americans does not seem so in 
practice. In cases of intolerance, it merely af- 
fords a greater number of things about which 
to be intolerant. It does, however, shake people 
like myself out of. the misty reaches, and im- 
press upon us the urgency of doing something. 
In that respect, it is good. Because a very small 
quantity of progress can neutralize an enor- 


mous amount of reaction. 
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“If I could do so, I would write a personal 
message to all of your contributors, both 
financial and literary, telling them to give (or 
‘put out’) just a little more than they think 
they are capable of doing. It is amazing how 
much effect a little extra effort can have.” 

With the letter, the sergeant sent his check 
to Survey Associates, It was a grimy, dog-eared 
slip of paper, like the last blank in a book car- 
ried a long way. It was signed with a southern 
name, a fine old name that appears on many 


‘pages of American history. It was for fifty 


dollars. ° 


Newark’s Dana 


How For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS THE Newark, N. J., 
Museum has served its community as an 
agency of creative recreation and education, is 
being told in a current exhibition, “A Museum 
in Action.” The exhibit is also a tribute to 
John Cotton Dana, its first director, who saw 
museums and libraries as “‘people’s univer- 
sities,’ set up in this country to implement 
the democratic idea through providing the 
widest possible opportunities of self-develop- 
ment and self-expression.” More than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Dana set forth these views in a 
notable Survey Graphic article, “A Museum of 
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| Harris & Ewing photos 
The people’s response to an important broadcast by the Executive 


“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT:” et | +, 


Magazine of Published by 


Interpretation Survey Associates 


Big Government 


With elections over, the role of government under American democracy will 
take on new significance as our economy begins to shift from war to peace. 


[Farmers moved in upon the scene, the com- 
tmunity had to develop Big Government to 
cope with them. Between them these three 
jpressure groups had pretty well demolished 
tthe free market as Adam Smith pictured it. 
‘They made it increasingly clear that a nation 
‘dedicated to laissez faire can remain a pas- 
‘sive umpire only so long as such economic 
formations are small. E. H. Carr, the 
English political scientist, summarizes it 
this way’: 


“Every modern state has intervened, first 
to protect employers against trade unions, 
and later to protect the rights of unions. 


If we wish to get a correct picture of the 


structure of the modern world, we must 
think not of a number of individuals . 

but of a number of large and powerful 
groups, sometimes competing, sometimes 
cooperating, in the pursuit of their group 
interests, and of a state constantly impelled 
to increase the strength and scope of its 
authority in order to maintain the neces- 


sary minimum of cohesion in the social . 


Fabric ane 
“The issue is whether to allow social ac- 


Once Bic Business, Bic Unions, anv Bic - 


STUART CHASE 


authoritarian state immediately reappears, 
and in a more extreme form. 

We are not expounding theories. Ger- 
many was a democracy once. 

Here in the U. S. A., with Congressman 
Doaks looking for the high sign as to how 
he shall vote from Ed O’Neal, from the 
AFL man, from the NAM lobbyist—and 
getting pretty cross-eyed in the process— 


—By the special editor of the eighth of 
our “Calling America” series of Graphic 
specials: “From War to Work: How to 
Get Full Employment” (Survey Graphic, 
May 1943). 

' During the war years, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Evans Clark, director, has 


focused on some of the larger economic 


and related issues our country will face 
in changing back from military to ci- 


vilian status. Research studies and spe- 


cial surveys have been brought out un- 
der the general supervision of the 
Fund’s economist, J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst. In addition, the Fund has pub- 
lished a telling series of personal recon- 


’ maissance reports by Stuart Chase under 


we have about stopped counting on him to 
represent the whole community. Who does 
look out for all of us? 

There are two answers: we ourselves, 
and the President of the United States. 
Neither is a very good answer—not nearly 
so good as it should be. As individual 
citizens most of us are adolescent Ameri- 
cans. Our country has been so vast, so rich 
in natural resources, that it has never ot- 
curred to us until lately that anybody 
needed to be responsible for keeping it 
going. It is clear, however, that the more 
responsibility we accept as individuals, the 
less needs to be taken by the government. 

If, for instance, all the forty million 
Americans who drive cars should suddenly 
begin taking heed for the anatomy of their . 
neighbors, think of the decline in traffic 
cops, judges, courts, public ambulances and 
hospitals! 


The Presidency 


As Walter Lippmann has pointed out,? 
the only agency which officially represents 
all of us is the Presidency—the President 
himself and his executive aides, including 
at present a number of special bureaus. As 


‘tion to depend on the haphazard outcome : : 
of a struggle between interest groups, or to the general title “When the War Ends.” ra re ae one a a eal pone ding ; 
control and coordinate the activities of these _ In aie ee vena ee Chase has | Fathers. Congressmen were supposed to 
i in ity.” is tral - f 2 a . 
groups in the interest of the Comey ae ea eed iene ‘ ecaea represent the states and localities. Only the 

aad Sass! President could look over the heads of the | 


B . This: is putting the present crisis of poli- | 


tical democracy about as flatly as it can be 
put. It comes down to the question of 
who's in charge around here. If the pres- 
‘sure group free-for-all holds the stage, 
‘economic breakdown is not far away. If 


‘the government is in charge, there is the | 


danger of the authoritarian state. Yet if a 
breakdown develops, the danger of the 


1 “Conditions of Peace.” Macmillan, 1942. 


investigator, whether in the field or in 
cracking the inner secrets of statistical 
reports. Plus a gift for insurgent inter- 
pretation which makes the play of eco- 
nomic forces at his hands as fresh and 
vivid as a baseball game. 

Herewith the first of two articles 
drawn from his forthcoming book in this 
series: “Democracy Under Pressure: Spe- 


cial Interests vs. the Public Welfare.” 
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clashing local interests and see the nation, 
steadily and whole. That, at least, was the 


theory, and there is something in it. If — 


flesh and blood Presidents did not have to 


. 2Column in the New York Herald Tribune, De- 
cember 21, 1943. ‘Without strong national leadership 


by the President, Congress, though it is elected, Wy 


the people, soon ceases to represent the nation. 
represents organized pressure groups led 

sionals, It does not hear from the rank w 
have no professionals to bees for them. Only the 
President can 5 for them, says Mr. Lippmann. — 


ho 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 1941 

(In billions of dollars) 
Federal State Local Total 
National defense 6.7 % * 6.7 
Relief and welfare 1.8 Ap) 7, 3.0 
Schools and libraries * 3 2.2 2.5 
Highways and transport 3 58 9 2.0 
Social security 9 1.0 3 1.9 
Agriculture and conservation 1.2 oul ol 1.4 
Administration and legislation 4 2, 6 1.2 
Health a 2 6 BY) 
Police + aul 6 vA 
Recreation el ol ol 3 
Interest and debt retirement wz 4 1.0 2.6 
Miscellaneous 4 % ‘sy AS) 
Total 13.0 3.8 7.3 24.1 


*Less than $50,000,000. The table does not include government enterprises which earn their 
keep—such as water supply, power, gas, postal service, port authorities, airports, and the like. 


devote so much time to trying to get re- 
elected, there might be even more. 

In these days, when pressure groups have 
turned Congress into a sort of revolving 
door, the necessity for the Executive to 
represent all of us becomes even more 
urgent. Is this generally recognized and 
allowed for? It is not. On the contrary, the 
executive arm is labeled “bureaucracy,” and 
lives in a perpetual blizzard of criticism. 
This makes it difficult to get the mail 
signed, let alone do any intensive represent- 
ing of the whole community. 

Intensive representing we must have, 
however, if the pressure groups are to be 
controlled. We must have a watchdog de- 
voted to the interest of all the people. As 
long as the people do not get together and 
instruct their hired agents, they depend on 
volunteers, or on chance. In a way, the 
President acts as a volunteer when he 
analyzes a public demand and takes action 
to satisfy it. : 

Sometimes a congressional committee, 
like Senator Truman’s, acts voluntarily in 
the public interest, not in response to a 
definite mandate, but with wide approval 
once it has acted. Such an administrative 
bureau as the late National Resources Plan- 
ning Board was created to assist the Presi- 
dent (and presumably Congress as well) in 
studying the consumer interest. Such a 
bureau as the Farm Security Administra- 
tion’ was created to represent a class of 
farmers who were not articulate enough to 
apply much pressure, but who badly needed 
help. 

If it were a question of deciding among 
petitioners, the President would have little 
difficulty in balancing the pressure groups. 
Now, however, it has gone beyond that 
stage. It has become a matter. of curbing 
power which already is overgrown. Nobody, 
to my knowledge, has the specific task of 
curbing that power, or even of planning 
how to curb it, 9s 


Inadequate Government Machinery 


If the government were so organized as 
to give legitimate representation to eco- 
nomic interests, the pressure groups could 
never have grown so strong. But our gov- 
ernment is not so organized. Today in- 
dustrial, trade, professional, occupational 


interests are often more important than the 
ae ae ' 
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geographical interests which are supposed 
to limit congressmen. 

This is one reason why many congress- 
men consider it their duty to represent eco- 
nomic interests which are strong in their 
states—so that we talk of “Silver” Senators 
and “Cotton” Ed Smith. The lobbies of 
these interests take care that the duty shall 
not be too painful to the congressmen. Such 
representing has to be done, however, with 
a good deal of indirection, because techni- 
cally Congress is not supposed to take any 
action favoring special interests. 

The relations of government to business, 
labor, and farmer are intricate beyond de- 
scription. There is constant give and take. 
Does government run business in the WPB 
or do businessmen run government? Both 
statements are true in part. Does govern- 
ment run the farms or does the farm bloc 
run government? In giving labor more 
power, has government weakened its own 
position? And by government do we mean 
Congress, the President, the war control 
boards, or the great departments? We have 
to look beneath the high abstraction, “Gov- 
ernment,” in order to find meaning in this 
powerhouse of clanking gears. 


Agenda of the State 


What will be the proper functions of our 
government after the war? A great con- 


troversy has been stirred up, in large part 


by pressure groups, about how much au- 
thority the government is to have once 
peace arrives. To listen to some of the at- 
tacks on government-activities, one would 
think public servants were usurping power 
when they performed the smallest task. 
Yet since the first human societies met in 


caves, there has been a division of labor. 


Individuals have been responsible for some 
tasks, and the headman, the elders, the 
“government” of the tribe, have been re- 
sponsible for other tasks—especially for the 


police power, the food supply, justice and ~ 


military defense. The American govern- 
ment, despite the contempt in which it is 
widely held, Kas followed this timeless pat- 
tern. It, too, has been responsible for the 
police power, military defense, the courts, 


and since 1933 for the food supply. 


Jeremy Bentham, one of the classical 


political economists, was an uncompromis-. 


ing opponent of government interference. 


x 
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are the Agenda of the State? By this he 
meant the irreducible minimum of things 
the government must do to maintain a 
vital community. And what are the Non- 
Agenda, the things individuals and private 
enterprise should do? 

Some twenty years ago, John Maynard 
Keynes, having seen his “Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace” amply vindicated, 
scanned the heavens and realized that 
laissez faire as a self-generating system had 
run its course. That left a serious gap in 
the economy. “Perhaps the chief task of 
economists at this hour,” he said, quoting 
Bentham, “is to distinguish afresh the 
Agenda of government from the Non- 
Agenda; and the companion task of politics 
is to devise forms of government within a 
democracy which shall be capable of ac- 
complishing the Agenda.” 

If the distinction was important to draw 
in 1926, it is even more important in 1944. 
What is the function of American govern- 
ment today? Are we going to be able to 
dispense with most of it after the war, as so 
many hopeful citizens seem to believe? Or 
will it be more firmly in the saddle than 
ever? 


Take Radio Waves 


These are large, fundamental questions 
which can only be briefly developed here. 
To begin with, it is fairly obvious that in 
power age communities there are many €s- 
sential tasks which do not appeal to busi- 
nessmen as sources of profit. Running the 


schools, for instance. The government, fed-_ 


eral or local, is the agency which does the 
essential jobs that nobody else can or will 
do. 

As an example, take radio waves. In 1927 
all government controls were removed frem 
radio broadcasting. Any enterpriser could 
set up a station and make it as loud as he 
wished. Bedlam ensued. New stations 
sprouted all over the map. Older ones in- 
creased their power in order to drown out 
the new ones, grabbing whatever fre- 
quencies they liked. You could never be 
sure that a program clear today would not 
be strangled by interference tomorrow. 
People stopped listening in disgust. Spon- 
sors concluded that radio was a fine way: to 
waste their money. 

Free enterprise had complete sway over 
the airwaves. After eight months of it, 


broadcasters stormed Washington, implor-— 


ing to be regulated. It was the only pos- 
sible solution. The reasons are technologi- 
cal, and cannot be changed by any act of 


‘man. There are exactly 106 radio channels, 


or frequencies, available in the standard 
broadcasting band. There were many more 


enterprisers who wanted to operate broad- — 
casting stations than the frequencies could 
accommodate. The government, by careful 
planning of wave lengths, districts and. 


power, finally managed ta squeeze in 900 
stations. ene ~q 
“To prevent chaotic conflict resulting 


3“Essays in Persuasion,” Harcou 
Some of the essays were written ten’ years ez 
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from electrical interference, it is obvious. 
that somebody has to determine who shall 
and shall not be licensed to broadcast, the 


Brace. 1932. 
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ite, the power of its transmitter, the num- 
qcer of hours it shall be on the air. It is 
}equally obvious that the federal government 
33 the only institution that can do this with 


ny approximation of justice and satisfac- 
quon for all.’”4 


Prewar Agenda (1941) 


Perhaps the simplest way to estimate the 
future role of the U. S. government is to 
kollow the trend curve. What functions did 
#sovernment exercise at a given point in the 
past? How does this list compare with 
pinother taken just before we entered the 
ar? What functions does it exercise today, 
and what must it do in the period of un- 
yvinding from war to peace? What is the 
poutlook for the long swing? 
| Let us take 1913 as the anchor for our 
purve. In that year the per capita cost of 
hill government—federal, state and local— 
pwas $33.31. In 1941 it was $217.09. In 
11913, there were 1,879,000 government em- 
pployes at the three levels, in 1941 more than 
69,000,000—including the growing army. In 
11913 the federal government accounted for 
ponly 26 percent of all government outlays, 
lin 1941 for 58 percent. Local government— 
fcities and towns—used to be the largest 
sspender of the three, and federal the small- 
est. In 1941, federal was by far the largest. 
Mt spent $13.0 billion to $7.3 billion for 
Mocal, and $3.8 billion for state governments. 
“The total of these expenditures, $24.1 bil- 
Ilion, was close to a quarter of the net na- 
ttional income in 1941.5 
At this point, papers like The Wall Street 
|Journal usually burst into tears and refuse 
ito hear more. Let us press on, however. 
‘What were all these citizens working for 
ithe government up to—raking leaves, as 
ithe Journal fears? What were the Agenda 
‘of the State? They appear in the table 

““Government Expenditures, 1941,” on the 
Page opposite. 

These are the major functions, of Big 
Government. Washington is chiefly respon- 
sible for national defense, relief, land and 
conservation outlays. The states are re- 
sponsible for a large share of social security 
and highways. The cities and towns are 
chiefly responsible for schools, health, police. 
They also absorb a large slice of highway 
and transport outlays. 

These expenditures originate in 165,000 
units of government. Beside the federal gov- 
ernment and the forty-eight states, there are 
3,050 counties, 16,000 incorporated places— 
‘mostly cities, 19,000 townships, 118,000 
school districts, and more than 8,000 special 
districts — water, irrigation, conservation, 
and the like. A magnificent streamlining 
job awaits us here! 

Look again at the table. Granting for the 
‘sake of argument that the administration is 
deplorable, what function can be eliminated 
ech sols, health, national defense, police? 
“Clearly they all represent vital activities. 
Clearly businessmen do not see much profit 
‘in activities of this nature, except perhaps 


‘in response to public demand over the 


4 Fortune, May 1943. eae ee 
5 Figures from J. Frederic Dewhurst, unpublis 
study for the Twentieth Century Fund 
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as contractors. These functions have grown 


years, NO agent trom lvioscow started them. 
They began long before anyone was afraid 
of Moscow. 


Wartime Agenda (1944) 


In the all-out effort of total war, the fed- 
eral government is, as I write, in control of 
the whole economy. Little can be produced 
against the wishes of the WPB. Little can 
be bought without the sanction of the 
OPA. The government is spending $8 bil- 
lion a month, close to $100 billion a year. It 
is ordering 60 to 70 percent of all goods and 
services, Observe that the government is not 
making the stuff—except for the regular 
arsenals and navy yards—it is ordering it. 
Private businessmen are filling the orders. 

Today, right now, in the midst of a 
dreadful verbal clamor about “free enter- 
prise,” “bureaucrats,” “regimentation,” those 
who have steady eyes can see the govern- 
ment men, businessmen, workers, and farm- 
ers linked together in one. gigantic organ- 
ism to produce such a torrent of munitions 
as Hitler never dreamed of. 


Agenda for Demobilization (194?) 


When the war ends I think we can safely 
predict that Uncle Sam will be thrown out 
of his total war position into something 
more modest. He will continue to order 
goods and services in the billions, whatever 
happens, but not at the present rate. The 
WPB estimates a 50 percent cutback when 
Germany is defeated. After the Japanese 
war is over, the cutback will be deeper. 

Reconverting the economy to peace 
promises to be more difficult than convert- 
ing it to war. Conversion was done to an 
iron purpose; reconversion can become a 
purposeless scramble. To bring some sort 
of order into it and avoid disaster, the fol- 
lowing things must be done—things that 
private business cannot gake the lead in 
doing. They are service functions, not profit 
functions, and they belong in the Agenda: 


1. Demobilizing. 12,000,000 men and 
women from the armed forces. Congress 
has already passed a “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 
The law includes unemployment insurance 
for veterans, subsidies for education and vo- 
cational training, the guarantee of loans to 
help purchase a home, a farm or a small 
business, free hospital facilities, and a 
speedy settlement of all disability claims. 

2. Demobilizing up to 20,000,000 men 
and women from the war industries. Con- 
gress is wrestling with various bills, as 1 


write. Millions of people will have to be 


transported over long distances, among 
other things. : 

3. Cancellation of war contracts. 

4, Liquidating up to $50 billion of in- 
ventories. > 


5. The disposal of some 2,500 govern- 


ment factories. ; 

6. The extension of the OPA for a time, 
to keep the price structure steady. 

7. The extension of lend-lease for a time, 
to stabilize our victorious allies. 

8. The administration of relief abroad for 
a time. 

9. The continued control of foreign trade 
and investment, at least until we know 
what other countries are going to do. 


“a 


10, Control of airways and foreign bases 
as a military precaution. 

ll. The accumulation of stockpiles of 
strategic materials as a military precaution. 

12. Control of the merchant marine for a 
time as a military precaution. 

13, Controlling the order of reconversion 
so that industry does not tear itself to pieces 
trying to beat the gun to consumers’ mar- 
kets. (It promises to be a regular Cherokee 
Rush. The WPB is volcanic with pressure 
right now.) 


Agenda (1950) 


When the world has stopped weaving 
around like the aspirants Joe Louis used to 
hit, some of these emergency controls can 
be dropped. For the long swing, what seems 
to be the shape of the Agenda? 

To begin with, we can move the 1941 
Agenda right ahead to 1950. Those major 
functions of defense, education, police and 
the rest will continue to be major. 

Next we may expect to see some kind of 
compensatory economy in operation, where 
the government slows down booms and de- 
pressions, by the coordinated use of taxa- 
tion, public works, and social security. The 
British Tory government is all set to do 
this, and I think it probable that the United 
States will develop a compensatory model 
of its own.® 

In addition we might anticipate the fol- 
lowing in the 1950 Agenda, in some form 
or other: 

1. A great housing program, with fed- 
eral aid. 

2. Extension of present social security 
provisions to the whole population. 

3. A great health program added to social 
security. 

4. A nationwide nutrition program, and 
crop controls to reinforce it. The Food 
Stamp Plan of Milo Perkins, as well as 
school lunches, will probably be back in the 
Agenda. 

5. More multiple-purpose river develop- 
ments like the TVA. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, as a result of the disastrous floods 
of 1944, is now roaring for a Missouri 
Valley Authority, and bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress. 

6. Large public works — such as con- 
tinental super-highways, a national refor- 
estation program, reconstruction of cities— 
on a scale hitherto unknown. 

7. New and effective methods for con- 
trolling monopolies, and for checking con- 
spiracies to restrict output. 


8. Improved government machinery, per- | 


mitting the Republic effectively to meet 
problems rather than to dodge them. 

9. More government control of foreign 
trade and investment than in 1940, though 
not so much as in 1944. | 

All the above seem to be on the trend 
curve. 


The Democratic Deadlock 
Here we are with a quarter of the whole 


national effort on the government Agenda 


(Continued on page 509) 


One model was outlined in AN | book in 
the Twentieth Century series, ‘Where’s the Money 
Coming From?” Beardale Ruml has Saar (Ju 
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1944) another model, Wendell Willkie a ; 
another in June 1944, Fortune proposed a model as 
early as 1942. , ‘ 
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Jamaica Takes a Census 


The census is 


a once-every-decade institution to us—but to a small neighbor in 


the Caribbean it brought adventure, self-discovery, even a political renaissance. 


{In 1943, Ir HAD BEEN TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
since a census had been taken in the dense- 
ly populated island of Jamaica. The last 
enumeration, carelessly conducted, had fur- 
nished few details. Enabling legislation for 
a new count had been passed as far back 
as 1929, but it had remained something to 
be talked of rather than done. What 
brought matters to a head was a nation- 
alist movement, which had culminated in 
the granting of universal suffrage and a 
constitution by Britain. Elections could 
not be called until accurate statistical data 
had been assembled. Hence the census, on 
which I worked in the head office. Its more 
important figures have recently been made 


public. : 
Commissions Ask Questions 


A serious labor upheaval had occurred in 
Jamaica in May 1938. It was the climax of 
a smoldering discontent caused by wages 
that were below subsistence level. Fifty 
cents a day was considered good pay in 
many unskilled callings. The trouble began 
on the Frome sugar plantation, where a 
strike was launched without proper or- 
ganization. At that time there were no 
labor unions in the island, because both the 
government and the business interests had 
discouraged the idea. The possibility of co- 
Operation was a new thought to the 
workers. 

Baffled by the strike, the police read the 
Riot Act to the people and then fired on 
them, killing several and wounding scores. 
A brief period of chaos resulted. News of 
the events at Frome quickly spread to 
Kingston, where the longshoremen walked 
out, paralyzing shipping. They were among 


_the poorest paid laborers. The unemployed 


in the parks seized the opportunity to have 
a “good time,” by which they meant caus- 
ing as much confusion as possible. For a 
day or two, hooliganism reigned in the 
lower section of the city. The mob seized 
and ran the trolley cars, closed. the stores, 
and bullied the police. But it ordered the 
newspaper offices to remain open and post 
bulletins. A few deaths, most of them 
caused by accidents, finally scared the mob 
back to sanity. The fever meanwhile had 


_ spread to other parts of the island, where 


there were sporadic outbursts. 

When things quieted down labor unions 
were formed and the wage scale was slight- 
ly increased. A considerable state of unrest 


persisted. Inevitably a political movement — 
to demand self-government took shape.’ 


_. The people had come alive after seventy- 
five years of drugged sleep under the 
' Crown Colony system. Jamaica formerly 
had been one of Britain’s richest possessions, 
_ ruled by white planters and merchants for 
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their own benefit. With the abolition of 


os : slavery and the collapse of the West Indian 
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ELSIE BENJAMIN 


—Born and educated in Jamaica, British _ 


West Indies, Miss Benjamin is not only 
a statistic in the census of which she 
writes with understanding and humor— 
she played a part in the exciting project. 
Formerly on the largest daily newspaper 
of Kingston, The Gleaner, Miss Ben- 
jamin became the only woman super- 
visor in the census office. Now she is in 
the United States to continue her studies 
in the two subjects in which she is most 
interested—economics and dramatic art. 


sugar monopoly in the middle of the last 
century, the island had become a mere 
stepchild of the Empire. It had stagnated 
slowly, from the political as well as the 
economic viewpoint. 

The British now reacted sharply to the 
riot, as they called it. A new and stronger 
governor was appointed. A series of com- 
missions came from England to investi- 
gate the evils that had grown up under 
his predecessors. These commissions—un- 
like others in the past whose practice had 
been to spend a few months in the salu- 
brious climate, ask a few questions, and 
then return home and forget their visit— 
probed deeply and filed a report containing 
recommendations for the future benefit of 
the country. 

The repercussions in Jamaica were the 
most notable in its history. An actual 
renaissance occurred. For the first time, 
the inhabitants as a whole became con- 
scious of being a people and not mere 
shadows of their rulers. The original flush 
of excitement gave place to serious thought 
—confused and perhaps wrong at times, 
but still creative. Artists discovered them- 
selves and something in their land of which 
to be proud. Political parties sprang up. 
The public began to demand economic 
facts. 

The only facts and figures that it pre- 
viously had been deemed worthwhile’ to 


make available to Jamaicans were those © 


concerning the British Isles. We studied 
English history in school and we knew all 
our dates and events from William the 
Conqueror in 1066 to the present day. 
There was no point on the map of Great 
Britain and Ireland on which you could 
floor us. But we did not know the number 


of rivers and mountains in Jamaica. We 


didnot have a single comprehensive geog- 
raphy or history of the island. 

Fortunately, the thing recommended by 
the last Royal Commission as being of 
primary importance was the immediate tak- 
ing of an exhaustive census. The objective 
was to establish a statistical bureau based 
on the information thus assembled. The 
project moved slowly. But when Downing 


Street decided in favor of political reforms, 
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it also gave the go-ahead signal for the 
census. A. J. Pelletier, an energetic and 
gifted Canadian with long experience in 
this sort of work, was borrowed. He 
started the count in January 1943. 

The results demanded by the government 
were set forth as follows: 

“(1) The enumeration and description 
of every man, woman, and child in Jamaica, 
giving residence, age, education, religion, 
employment, and so on. 

“(2) A redistribution of electoral dis- 
tricts for representation in the legislature, 
to be made on the completion of the census. 

“(3) The compilation of detailed statis- 
tics on agricultural lands and products; the 
number of domestic animals by age groups, 
with animal products, and so on. 

“(4) The establishment of basic statistics 
for all government administration, social 
and economic.” 


Mountains, Woods, and Water 


This seemed a Herculean task to those 
of us who were familiar with the island. 
We did not even have a close approxima- 
tion of the total population and its re 
sources. Nor were there any real records 
of how previous head counts had been 
taken. 

We knew that the common folk would 
fear and resent a census. They would see 
it as a means of getting information for 
the sole purpose of levying taxes in peace 
and conscripting in war. 

The physical geography of the country 
would have been enough to deter a less 
determined man than Mr. Pelletier. Moun- 
tains form the backbone of Jamaica; its 
original Indian name, Xaynaca, means “the 
land of woods and water.” Enumerators 
would be compelled to traverse miles of 
unpopulated mountainous woodlands— 
tangled as any Amazon jungle—and find 
at the end of the long trail perhaps a hut 
or so occupied by two or three woods 
men. There are precipices with wattle-and- 
daub thatched houses perched precariously 
atop “goat mountains,” so called because 
they seem accessible only to goats. But 
people lived there, people who would have 
to be taught the meaning of the very word 
census. 2 

Within six miles of the capital city of 
Kingston, there are inaccessible areas, reach- 
ed only by narrow tracks through dildo 
bush, a very prickly species of cactus. ‘The 
openings would be missed by the average 
city dweller, and itis said that the police 
are strangely innocent of how to navigate 
them. Beyond are’whole colonies of dwel 
lers in mud huts or under trees, primitives 
who draw their water from a stand-pipe 
three miles down the road. Hundreds o 
these illusive ones were found only becaus 
the’census officer was shrewd enough to g 
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Feral newspapermen on the job for the 
utricts 1n question. 

tt had been feared that the Maroons 
uld be especially hard to handle. They 
jastitute a semi-independent nation, com- 
ed of the descendants of runaway. slaves 
th some admixture of aboriginal Indian 
jood. They were never conquered by the 
\¢glish, but were conceded their own form 
ggovernment more than one hundred and 
ry years ago. The Maroons inhabit a 
ny rugged area called the Cockpit coun- 
| which is incredibly difficult to traverse 
pcause of the succession of sink-holes in 
P= limestone formation. They are a secre- 
ce people. Luckily, their then chief, 
Holonel” Rowe, happened to want a cen- 
ss of his people and was willing to co- 
eerate. 


All Speed Ahead 


‘A. J. Pelletier arrived in Jamaica in May 
42, and by August had set up offices, 
cOsen an assistant, and made _ contacts 
ith every organization or group that 
cofessed to know anything that might be 
aid. After touring the island, he an- 
sunced that the census would be taken 
‘the de jure system as of January 4, 1943. 
arieks of derision and a flood of warnings 
garding the impossibility of accomplish- 
ig the task so quickly greeted him from 
1 sides. Even the government seemed 
reptical, while giving him the support he 
ked. His chief assistant, a young Jamaican 
‘onomist, proved easy to train and eager 
» learn. 
The census officer used every advertising 
edium at his disposal. He gave talks 
herever there was an available platform. 
le rented or borrowed statistics machines 
om Canada and the United States—and, 
arvelous to relate, they arrived on time. 
his despite the submarine warfare then 
ging in the Caribbean. Hundreds of visi- 
rs came to see the complicated machines; 
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of 88 CENSUS 1993 


LL (INFORMATION STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL | 


THE CENSUS WILL BE USED ONLY FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES. 
AND FOR ADULT VOTERS LISTS, AND WILL NOT BE USED FOR 
TAXATION, GR CONSCRIPTION PURPOSES. 


ANY CENSUS TAKER FOUND REPEATING ANY NFORMATION [5 LIABLE TO 4 PENALTY 
OF E200 OR TWO YEARS IMPRISONMENT . 


ANY PERSON REFUSING TO GIVE INFORMATION O® GIVING FALSE INFORMATION (6 
UABLE TO A PENALTY OF £10 \ ha 


OU NEED THE CENSUS — THE CENSUS NEEDS YOU! 
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they astounded a simple populace. A stiff 
pace was set for printers and others called 
upon to furnish supplies. Time began to 
mean something to Jamaicans. 

On the radio, and in clubs, churches, and 
the halls of political organizations, people 
were told how and why the census was 
being taken. The island was plastered with 
colorful posters. The intensity of the 
propaganda, coupled with the shortness of 
the intervening period, prevented many of 
the ignorant but wily inhabitants from 
thinking up ways of evading the census- 
man. 

The incorrigible minority confined them- 
selves-to-giving slightly misleading informa- 
tion to the enumerators. One drifter, for 
instance, who was cornered in a park at 
seven A.M., insisted that he was called Spree 
Boy. Only the threat of prison elicited the 
more formal appellation, Hezekiah Jones. 
But he swore manfully that he had no 
home except “under the Banyan tree, Vic- 


toria Park,” and no business except “park- 


bench speaker,” which probably was true. 

Some individuals declared that the chick- 
ens on their premises did not belong to 
them. They were simply taking care of 
the birds for their sister-in-law’s uncle or 
cousin’s brother, who had gone to England 


to fight. This, they thought, would help: 


them to evade whatever tax the govern- 
ment was planning to level on chickens. 
There was the woman who herself was 
eighteen years old, yet who had a son of 
thirty-five. Nor was she conscious of lying. 
When the enumerator dared to suggest that 
the ages might be the other way around, 
she indignantly showed him the door. 
Another woman, upon being asked the 
number of her children, scratched her head 
and. said that she would have to count 
them. “Tommy, Joe, Katie, Lulu, Jane, 
George, Henry—dat makes seven!” She 
gave all the details concerning them, saw 


f 


It does the final sorting of all cards, even rejecting cards with errors 


the enumerator to the door and was on the 
point of saying “good-day” to him when a 
noise was heard under the bed. Out came 
a tiny boy of three. “Lawd, me good 
child!” the mother exclaimed. “If you 
hadn’t stirred I'd never have remembered 
you, and look what Government would 
have missed! Come back, sah, and set 
him down.” 

Nor was it all easy going among the 
middle and upper classes. One of the diff- 
culties was to get exact information con- 
cerning the business standing of these per- 
sons. Apparently wealthy people were un- 
willing to go on record with facts that 
might make them seem less powerful and 
rich than they were believed to be. The 
attitude toward color also played an im- 
portant part in withholding information. 
In Jamaica there is a very large element 
with light skins and, of course, mixed blood, 
They are locally called “would-be’s,” mean- 
ing that they wish to be considered white. 
The great majority of this type lied con- 
cerning their origin and color, but the 
country is a small one where everyone 
knows the descent of everyone else, and the 
enumerators were often able to correct the 
racial data given. 

It is felt that the whole truth about 
illegitimacy, as well -as illiteracy, was not 


told. The middleclass working girl seldom 


acknowledges her child, if she is unmarried. 
On the other hand, some big businessmen 
and planters are barely able to sign their 
names. The margin of error in these two 
respects, however, was not sufficient to up- 
set large averages. 


“Every Man, Woman, and Child” 


Apart from their adventures with the 
recalcitrant, the agents of the census did 
a prosy, painstaking job. Hardly had their 
figures reached the office than government 
bureaus and business houses, social institu- 
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tions and research committees, began to ask 
eagerly for them. Statistics on almost every- 
thing had been needed for a generation. 
Complete information was released with- 
in fifteen months of the actual taking of 
the-census, and it is considered as nearly 
accurate as was possible in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. That means about 98 percent 
accurate. The headquarters staff of 140 
persons had had fairly steady employment 
for over a year. Its members received sta- 
tistical training that could not have been 
obtained otherwise in Jamaica, and that 
only some of the largest colleges.in modern 
countries could have provided. The Bu- 
reau of Statistics which the legislature 
promptly authorized had an: experienced 


Municipal market in Kingston, Jamaica’s only large city, with 110,083 inhabitants 


personnel on which to draw. 

The total population as revealed by the 
Jamaica census is 1,237,063, as against 
858,118 reported in the preceding census 
in 1921. Since an increase of around fifty 
percent in twenty-two years is scarcely cred- 
ible, we must assume that the earlier total 
fell far short of actuality. Kingston, the 
only large city, has 110,083 inhabitants. 
The next largest town musters a mere 12,- 
028, the third largest, 11,500. 

The overwhelming majority, 1,192,994, 
are Negroes or of mixed Negro and Cau- 
casian blood. Only 13,377 are white. There 
are 21,114 Hindus, and 6,894 Chinese. The 


‘whites include most heads of government 


departments, managers of banks, large 
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landowners, police officers, and a few min 
isters. The Syrians control the large, retail 
businesses in the island, although they 
number only 835. 

The professional class is drawn chiefly 
from inhabitants of mixed blood. But the 
great mass of the latter either remain om 
the soil, or work as clerks in the towns, 
They do not lack enterprise, but they do 
lack stability and continuity of purpose. 
Literacy was judged by the ability to read 
and write a short letter: 729,516 persons 
are able to read and write, 28,675 more can 
read only, the rest are illiterate. 

Jamaica’s elementary schools are govern- 
ment grammar schools; 661,866 persons are 
from them. The 8,784 practically trained 
persons include students of commercial, 
practical, industrial and technical training 
schools. Practical training centers are new 
in Jamaica but, being partly vocational 
schools, they are proving to be the type of 
education most useful. Of the 25,536 people 
who have secondary education, 14,534 have 
had some high school work and the remain- 
ing 11,002 are graduates. There are 4,424 
in the pre-professional group of people who 
have completed some intermediate pro-. 
fessional examination. In spite of the fact 
that the professional group includes doc- 
tors, lawyers, accountants, ministers, teach-. 
ers, and others with university degrees, the 
total of 2,001 is very small. There is no 
university in the island, though there is the 
possibility that one may be established 
through the Colonial Welfare and Devel- 
opment Scheme in the near future. 

Only the twenty-seven largest bodies of 
religious groups were classified in the cen- 
sus—these include Confucianists, Hindus,. 
Buddhists, Pocomaniacs, Jews, Christians. 
The Anglicans have the largest member- 
ship, 350,311, nearly 40,000 more than the 
Baptists, second numerically. In spite of 
the small numbers of Roman Catholics 
(70,535) they are at present the strongest 
body in those parts of the island where 
they have settled, and they form a group 
almost as large as the Anglican in Kings- 
ton. There are 49,094 persons who profess 
to have no religion and 19,475 non-denom- 
inationals, In spite of the government’s ef- 
fort to stamp out Pocomania, which might 
be called a very mild form of Voodooism, 


the acknowledged membership is 4,230 and 


the actual membership is likely to be much 
larger. ; 

The census accepted the long established 
practice of common law marriage and the 
figure 142,988 is formidable when placed 
beside the legal marriage figure which is 
212,035. Jamaica’s only woman counselor 
is perhaps responsible for the totals not be- 
ing even closer; some three years ago she 
started a series of mass weddings with as 
many as 32 couples married at one time, 


‘It is yet to be proved that they are suc 


cessful, however; I know of couples who 
lived together for many years, only to 
separate soon after legal marriage. — 


Farms and Employment —— 


Although Jamaica is basically an ag 
cultural country, this was the first a 
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“Medical costs must be paid for in ways 
that enable everybody to get medical care 
when they need it.” 

“Medical care must be good enough to 
ywmake it worth while paying for when you 
eget it” 

TTHESE TWO STATEMENTS REPRESENT VIEWS 
tthat have a past and a punch. 

Thirty years ago a small number of 
eeconomists and administrators became in- 
tterested in health insurance, as a scheme 
cof paying for medical care by regular de- 
cductions from the current earnings of 
workers, usually supplemented by payments 
ifrom employers and from public funds. In 
tthe late Twenties some of these men joined 
with physicians and other experts in a re- 
‘search body, the Committee on the Costs 
jof Medical Care. A decade later the gen- 
veral public as well as economists, adminis- 
itrators, and the professions were brought 
‘together at the call of the national govern- 
ment in the National Health Conference 
of 1938. Here for the first time both main 
branches of organized labor placed them- 
selves squarely behind public action for 
health insurance. By 1943, organized labor 
had moved from the applauding sidelines 
to carry the ball down the center of the 
field, initiating and sponsoring a compre- 
hensive social security measure including 
health insurance for a hundred million 
people. 

This thread of history ties to medical 
economics. Paying for medical care by 
health insurance is now a public issue that 
has behind it a politically powerful punch. 

The second of the statements set at the 
beginning of this article relates to doctors. 
Doctors are the central figures in furnishing 
medical care. They have a stake in its 
economics but their professional concern is 
with its quality. The official conservatives 
of the profession have used “quality of 
care” as a club to belabor health insurance, 
as if these were antithetical. But there are 
doctors and doctors. 

In Massachusetts in 1917, the early group 
of economists and administrators found one 


doctor in that state—just one—who was 


willing to appear at a legislative hearing 
in behalf of their bill. _He was Richard 
C. Cabot. By 1927 there were doctors on 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care who wanted to find ways whereby, 
under health insurance, medical care would 
“be good enough to make it worth paying 
for when’ you get it.” Within the last 
decade, doctors with this point of view 
have begun to organize themselves to work 
out actual procedures to this end. In 
1944, there is a body of such doctors, the 
Physicians’ Forum, which is not only or- 
anized but militant. ; 

" This thread of history is the professional 
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Organizes Medicine.” 


thread. It should be spun by physicians 
who furnish or administer the services of 
medicine. Their ideas will gain punch as 
the public comes to understand them. 


Medical & Economic Viewpoints 


The “Principles of a Nationwide Health 
Program,” given out last month, is an at- 
tempt to weave the economic and the pro- 
fessional threads together into a pattern of 
action. A little over a year ago, an in- 
formal, temporary organization, the Health 
Program Conference, was set up for this 
purpose. It did not go into the three im- 
portant subjects of dentistry, nursing, and 
pharmacy, though appreciating their signifi- 
cance, because of the limited time available. 
The twenty-nine persons who made up the 
conference include thirteen physicians, 
some-in private practice, most in salaried 
positions in universities, health agencies or 
hospital administration. There are eight 
economists, all of. whom have long worked 
for health insurance, including the research 
directors of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. There are eight adminis- 
trators connected with governmental or vol- 
untary agencies. 

These twenty-nine people agree in pre- 
senting a nationwide health program 


~ which, in brief: 


(1) would offer comprehensive service, 
preventive and curative; 

(2) would provide comprehensive cover- 
age of the population; 

(3) would be administered with the par- 
ticipation of those who receive and those 
who furnish service, utilizing voluntary as 
well as governmental agencies, under a 
national system with decentralized admin- 
istration and local responsibility; 

(4) would be supported by contributory 
insurance payments required by law from 
beneficiaries and from employers, supple- 
mented by tax funds; 

(5) would aid localities needing hospitals 
and public health departments to obtain 
or improve these facilities: 


/ 


2 Health for the Nation 


In a significant report, “Principles of a Nation-wide Health Program,” 29 doctors 
and laymen present jointly an American plan for medical care and health insurance. 


(6) would encourage medical service 
supplied through group practice, develop- 
ing hospitals into medical service centers; 

(7) would assure basic rights: patients 
free to choose physicians, hospitals and other 
medical resources, including the right of 
group choice as well as individual choice; 
physicians free to come into or to stay out 
of the health program and to choose the 
type of practice, individual or group, which 
they desire; hospitals free to participate and 
to maintain their autonomy. 

Each of these seven major points hits 
important and controversial issues. 


Service 


1. Service should be comprehensive, says 
the Health Program Conference’s report: 

“Plans of medical care which are limited 
to hospitalization, surgery or ‘catastrophic 
illness’ only, do not express the ideals of 
medicine, nor do they apply the present 
powers of medicine at the most effective 
points or in the most economical ways. 
Plans which provide cash payments only, 
to meet the cost of some services in whole 
or part, are still more limited in medical 
and economic value. Only comprehensive 
preventive, diagnostic and curative service 
will minimize disability, inefficiency and 
premature death, which bring heavy losses 
to individuals and to the productivity of 
industry and agriculture.” 

Here the program contrasts with the 
restricted scope of care offered by the Blue 
Cross hospital insurance plans and with 
those of organized medicine. Medical 
societies in nearly half the states have 
officially approved health insurance in prin- 
ciple and some twenty plans have actually 
been started under the sponsorship of state 
or local societies. Most have made little 
headway, but this sponsorship by organ- 
ized medicine is a noteworthy commitment, 
They usually limit their scope to surgical 
and obstetrical care in a hospital. 


Coverage 


2. A nationwide health program, says the 
report, should be comprehensive in cover- 
age of the population as well as in service. 

“If the health program is established as 
part of a general system of social security, 
this system should include all insured em- 
ployed and self-employed persons and their 
families, and indigent and other persons 


‘who, because of employment or income 


status, are not directly eligible to the insur- 
ance system. . . . Limitation of covery 
to certain income groups or to those en- 
gaged in certain occupations is not desir- 
able.” 


sist upon income limits above which people 


are ineligible for membership, or if people = 
above the limit are admitted they can re _ 
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ceive only specified cash indemnities for 
particular services, whatever the doctor may 
charge for these. Similar indemnities can 
be bought from many insurance companies. 
Three of the twenty-nine conference mem- 
bers are willing to accept an income limit. 
Five accept “broad coverage as the goal” 
but think that it “should be attained gradu- 
ally to avoid lowering the quality of care.” 
All the others want no income limit and 
believe it “feasible and desirable to start 
with broad coverage.” 


Administration 


3. The program offered by the confer- 
emce is nationwide in scope, national in 
auspices, but decentralized in administra- 
tion. “In order,” says the report, “that 
comprehensive service shall be available to 
all or most of the population and in order 
to minimize the administrative costs of 
acquiring members, it is essential that 
financial participation in the system be re- 
quired by law.” 

There has been a major cleavage in lay 
and professional opinion whether health 
insurance should be by voluntary action 
only. On this issue the Conference is 
unanimous and definite. Legally required 
payment, however, would not mean that 


people must use the medical or hospital 
services thus financed, any more than they 
have to send their children to public schools 
because they must pay school taxes. Nor 
would doctors be compelled to work under 
the publicly established insurance system. 
Nor does it imply that all services would 
be supplied by governmental agencies—the 
report declares quite the reverse. Volun- 
tary hosp.tals with their extensive facilities, 
and voluntary health insurance plans are 
recognized. Se 

“Voluntary agencies providing services of 
acceptable standard should have the right 
to participate in the system. Voluntary 
agencies not providing services should have 
the right to participate if they would con- 
tribute to the efficiency and economy of 
the system. 

“Under these principles, voluntary agen- 
cies which directly provide physicians’ serv- 
ices or hospitalization of acceptable stand- 
ards would be eligible to participate in the 
system, but agencies would not necessarily 
be included when they were concerned only 
with the collection of funds and the dis- 
tribution of cash indemnities to benefici- 
aries,” 

The program proposes that, for reasons 
of economy, the insurance contributions 
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from individuals and employers should be 
“levied and collected by the national goy- 
ernment, along with other social security 
funds.” The general tax funds in the sys- 
tem would be federal, state, and local. 
National collection of the funds is com- 
patible with any one of the three methods 
through which the federal government has 
administered health programs: 

Direct federal management, for instance 
the hospitals of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and of the Public Health Service; 

Federal-state procedure, for instance the 
grants-in-aid to the states for general 
public health services for venereal disease 
control, maternity care, and so on; 

Direct relation between federal and local 
agencies, as in the medical care plans of 
the Farm Security Administration or the 
building of hospitals under the wartime 
Lanham Act. 


Local Responsibility 
Health insurance bills have been heavily 


attacked as establishing centralized author. | 


ity and therefore “regimentation” over per- 
sonal services to individuals. The report 
counters by affirming that “medical care 
cannot be run satisfactorily by remote con- 
trol.” The administration of services must 
be highly decentralized, with local respon- 
sibility, that is— 

“., . responsible participation of local 
people, physicians and agencies (govern- 
mental and voluntary) in the administra- 
tion and control of their health services 
under national standards, . . .The powers, 
funds and administrative agencies of local 
political subdivisions, and of the states must 


be utilized in planning and in the provision 


of services.” 

The local organization “should be thejad- 
ministrative unit and foundation of the 
national system,” related to the public and 
the voluntary agencies of the locality, the 
state, and the nation. So far as possible 
the local area should be a “functional area,” 
suited to the provision of physicians’ and 
hospital services and might correspond 
with a local political subdivision or include 
several such. “It would be the duty of the 
national bodies to work out the areas and 
their organization with the state and local 
agencies.” 


The report does not give blueprints of 


organization, prescribing the particular 


agencies of our government which would 


administer the program. That must be 
done in a bill; the report is not a draft of 
legislation. It does set forth principles: 


“The national policy-determining’ body 


for the health program should be repre 
sentative of the chief groups of those who _ 


receive service and of those who furnish 
it. The same procedure should be followed 
.at local and intermediate levels. 


_ “All policy-determining bodies and oi 


ficials should be responsible to the general 


public interest as distinguished from the 
interests of any vocational or economic — 


” 
° 


less adequate training, intellectual freedom, 
and economic security are assured thei 
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hysicians. The medical profession cannot 
realize the highest social esteem nor its 
traditional ideal of service to all accord- 
jpng to their needs, unless the financial acces- 
flibility of service is assured the people.” 
Administrative officers appointed by and 
Jcesponsible to a public body or official, and 
}itemoved as fully as possible from partisan 
poolitical pressures,” would fall into two 
poperating groups—professional and finan- 
frial. The strictly medical activities should 
poe under qualified members of the profes- 
psion. The professional and financial off- 
feials, each having administrative authority 
lin their respective fields, would be coordi- 
nated through the policy-determining body. 
These principles should apply to each local 
aarea and on national and intermediate levels 
aalso. 

To provide needed information and 
guidance for the policy-determining agen- 
ccies and the administrative officers, the 
iteport outlines a general advisory council 
iged special councils on medical, hospital 
:and financial subjects. These councils have 
ithe freedom of action requisite to effective 

influence, but no administrative responsi- 
bilities. 


Financing Medical Costs 


4. The Health Program Conference es- 
tablishes its financial program upon one 
basic fact: that American families spend 
annually an average of 3 percent of their 
current income for physician’s services and 
hospitalization. This fact knocks out the 
underpinning from the claims that we 
“cannot afford” health insurance. A con- 
tribution for medical care insurance of 3 
percent or less of current income would 
“not mean an added burden on the earn- 
ings of workers.” 

“The American people are now spending 
for physicians’ services and hospitalization 
enough to provide for all with only minor 
supplementation, if these payments are 
regularized, instead of falling with dis- 
astrous uncertainty. . .. The chief support 
of a nationwide system of medical care 
should be contributory insurance required 
by law, with the amounts of payment from 
employes, employers, and _ self-employed 
persons related-to the earnings of the con- 
“tributors, combined with support from gen- 
eral taxation.” 

Just before the war, some $750,000,000 of 
tax funds was expended annually for medi- 
cal purposes, the larger part of this money 
coming from local and state governments. 
These publicly supported hospital, health, 
and medical care services should be related 
with those of the nationwide medical care 
program “so as to tend towards a profes- 
sionally unified and financially economical 
system.” 


Adequate Facilities Necessary 
5. For a long time, doctors have been 


going to the cities and shunning rural areas. 


The war has accentuated this trend. Many 


rural sections have no hospitals or none 


worthy of the name. Many of these areas 
and not a few states are too poor to pay 
for adequate facilities by themselves. 
-Hence— \ 

“The national health program should in- 
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clude general tax funds from the start, espe- 
cially to aid (a) new or improved hospitals 
and health centers, particularly in rural 
areas; (b) the further extension of full time 
public health departments and other pre- 
ventive measures, so that every part of the 
country will be served thereby; and (c) the 
provision or improvement of medical serv- 
ices to those dependent and other persons 
not directly covered by the insurance sys- 
tem.” 

The special needs of rural areas “cannot 
be met simply by providing means of pay- 
ing the current costs of medical services. 
Such a system would assist in maintaining 
rural physicians and hospitals, and would 
tend to attract more physicians; but there 
are many rural areas wherein the physicians 
and the hospitals requisite for adequate or 
even minimal service do not exist.” 

The report suggests other steps to help 
keep physicians in rural areas and attract 
new ones, particularly during the coming 
period of medical demobilization. 


Group Medical Practice 


6. Facilities, money, and management all 
hang upon the question: Will the services 
the people get be worth paying for? Here 
the medical side of the conference takes 
command. 

In order to maintain and improve the 
quality of service, the career of a physician 
must offer “stimulating professional oppor- 
tunities and adequate financial compensa- 
tion.” There must be “ample support for 
medical education and research; freedom of 
experimentation in medical science, medical 
technology, and in the forms of medical 
practice.” The quality and the cost of serv- 
ice are also greatly affected by the ways 
in which the services are organized and 
paid for. Teamwork among doctors is bet- 
ter than solo practice. 

“An organized group of doctors, includ- 
ing general physicians and specialists in due 
proportions, with pooled use of equipment 
and assistant personnel and in affiliation 
with a hospital, represents the most desir- 
able form of service. There are sufficient 
examples of group practice in the United 
States to demonstrate its efficiency and 
economy. 

“Numerous studies have shown that, 
through well organized group practice un- 
der a prepayment plan, about twice as 
much physicians’ and auxiliary service may 


-be furnished for the same total expendi- 


tures as the people are accustomed to spend 
for comparable services supplied in the 
same community through individual prac- 
tice paid for on a fee-for-service basis. 
“These studies also indicate that (1) 


economy in the cost of service is possible 


in group practice because of the more ef- 
fective use of personnel and facilities, and 
reduction in overhead expenses; (2) the 
quality of care furnished by a well-organ- 
ized group of physicians is usually better 
than, and certainly at least as good as, that 
furnished by individual practitioners serv- 
ing similar population groups in the same 
community; and (3) these advantages to 
the public are accompanied by improved 
professional opportunities and more assured 
income for the physicians,” 


Group practice cannot be legislated all 
at once. It has long been developing in 
private medical groups, like the Mayo 
Clinic and several hundred’ smaller ex- 
amples, and in our hospitals and outpa- 
tient departments. This evolution can be 
protected and promoted. “The organized 
staffs of the best hospitals and clinics now 
constitute the most widely diffused ex- 
amples of group medical practice.” Unfor- 
tunately, says the report, the advantages of 
group practice in these hospitals are at 
present chiefly confined to non-paying pa- 
tients. 

Hospitals and clinics should be reor- 
ganized, as some of them already have 
been, so that comprehensive service through 
group medical practice will be available to 
people of all incomes. The proposed meth- 
ods of paying for medical care would make 
this goal financially attainable. Hospitals 
should come to “function as medical serv- 
ice centers, offering preventive, diagnostic 
and treatment services for bed, ambulatory 
and home patients and providing office 
facilities for the physicians on their staffs.” 
The typical non-profit American hospital 
could modify its organization so as to ac- 
complish this aim, immediately or grad- 
ually, without losing its autonomy. 

We have ample patterns for this sort of 
health insurance in plans long conducted in 
many large industrial establishments and 
recently dramatized by Henry J. Kaiser, 
These and plans typified by the Group 
Health Association of Washington, the 
Ross-Loos Clinic of Los Angeles, the Com- 
munity Hospital founded by Dr. Michael 
Shadid in rural Oklahoma, represent the 
same principle—service paid for by health 
insurance and provided by teams of salaried 
doctors, working in or through a hospital 
and clinic. Organized medicine has fought 
this principle, desiring that health insur- 
ance plans be directly or indirectly under 
medical society control, and demanding 
that service be furnished under the tradi- 
tional pattern of individual practice, an 
open panel system with the doctor paid 
from the insurance fund according to a 
fee schedule for each service he renders. 


How Shall Doctors Be Paid? 


On this thorny point, the report recog- 
nizes that both the amount and the method 
of payment influence the quality of service. 
Of seven principles stated regarding the 
payment of physicians, the first is most im- 
portant: “Compensation should be ade- 
quate.” The other principles relate to judg- 
ing adequacy of income and to fixing the 
best method of payment under various cir- 
cumstances. The program recognizes “three 
methods of payment, or combinations of 
these: salary, capitation, and (under certain 
conditions) fee-for-service.” 

“The fee-for-service method: is most open 
to abuse for patients and physicians and is 
the most costly to administer. Adequate 
control of the services requires fiscal and — 
professional supervision, which is expensive 


and often vexatious. The promotion of — 


quality and of prevention is difficult. The 


‘use of the fee-for-service method should — 
therefore be discouraged, except for special- — 


(Continued on page 510) 
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Perhaps. Small farming “still provides a living for the family with some resources 


If We Want Small Farming 


The root difficulties of the small farmers, who with their families make up 
some thirty millions of our people, are problems all Americans must share. 


& 


SMALL FARMING HAS BECOME A DEPRESSION 
business. Small—not large—farming. Large 
farming has become big business, with all 
the financial interconnections and lines to 
Wall Street of any industry—and all the 
wartime prosperity. 

Of the small farmers, on the other hand, 
very many have heard about wartime pros- 
perity but have seen none of it themselves. 
Many others are doing well largely because 
without help they work harder and keep 
all the proceeds. But one man, even with 
wife and children, cannot do everything, 
and generally they already pay in deteriora- 
tion of health, of barns and equipment. 

The call of good money from the war 
plants passed over the small farms like a 
giant magnet. Most of the hired labor and 
all the half-hearted farmers disappeared. 
Most of those left either can’t leave farm- 
ing or stay because they like it. Few stay 
because small farming is a “good job.” 
Once it provided a secure and good living. 
It still provides a living for the family 
_ with some resources. But scarcely ever is 
the return commensurate with the effort 
involved, and for the great majority small 
farming is definitely a marginal business. 
Moreover, the proportion of the coun- 
try’s food and fiber produced by large farm- 
ers has increased to the point where many 
agriculturists and economists doubt whether 
small farms are necessary to the agriculture 
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CHARLOTTE PRINCE RYAN 


—With her husband and two young 
children, Mrs. Ryan turned away from 
the city a few years ago to go into dairy 
farming. The Ryans bought a 168-acre 
farm, have ten cows, raise all their food 
except staples. Because of the shortage 
of labor they do all the farm work them- 
selves; but Mrs. Ryan points out that, 
unlike so many small farmers, they can 
afford to buy labor-saving machinery 
when it is available. 

The author is a graduate of Cornell, 
though she was a classical not an agri- 


cultural student. Before she turned her — 


hand to Holsteins, she had a successful 
career in the publicity field. 


of the future. Even though during the 
war years small farms have shown both 
greater increases in production and greater 
possibilities for increase than the large 
farms at present operating, these economists 


point to the parallel with the industrial ~ 


development of manufacturing, and sug- 
gest that with the development of factory 
methods in agriculture small farming will 
gradually disappear. 


The Will to Independence 


On the other hand, we grow more than 
automobiles and beef and corn and re- 
frigerators in this country, and something 


S 
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besides love of profit keeps the majority of 


the six million farm families of this. coun- 
try on the land against multiple discour- 
agements. Even the very lowest income 
group among rural folk—the dispossessed, 
the Okies—think of themselves not as the 
homeless, ne’er-do-well wanderers that 
others see, but as farmers who..will one 
day return to their own. Their rugged in- 
dividualism has often been the despair of 
the agencies that would help them—and in 
this they are like the great majority of 
farmers. : 

Given fair conditions, small farming is 
ever admitted to raise good citizens, 
Whether it is outdoor work, care of ani- 
mals, striving with natural forces, or some 
thing beyond, farmers are generally ex- 
pected to be of upright character and gen- 
erous impulses. Not that avarice is less” 
common among farmers than in any other 
group, but that is unimportant. What is 
important is that it is too often forgotten 
that poverty is prone to warp the best of 
characters, and with the poor conditions 
prevalent in many places:small farming is 
raising bad citizens—selfish, suspicious, ill- 


sizable chunk of this country—some th 
million persons—who have already show 
plainly ‘enough , that so large a sore s 


ha the country’s economy may well be dis- 
strous. Some enthusiasts are given to say- 
ng that small farming is the backbone of 
the country. It may or may not be that, 
3ut among small farmers may be found, 
m common with every mechanic who cov- 
tts his own garage, every clerk his store, 
und every worker his own home, that 
which may be conceded a part, at least, 
bf the American spirit—the will to inde- 
wendence. 

For that will to independence the small 
carmer is commonly held up to praise by 
the highly colored advertisements of in- 
dustry, and the equally colored stories of 
the rural press. From neither might a 
reader guess that the steady trend against 
small farming has brought ownership by 
operators down to approximately half our 
farms, that opportunity in agriculture has 
dwindled so far that it is next to impossible 
today for a young farmer to get a start 
on his own land. 


Second-Hand Opinions 


Few small farmers realize one of their 
main troubles is their leadership. Mainly 
because they never get outside the influence 
of their leadership to look at it. Generally 
speaking, small farmers do not read. Over- 
full days and over-hard work leave little 
energy and less time. Forced to count 
every penny, moreover, the working farmer 
looks twice at the one he thinks of spend- 
ing for books or papers. Those that do 
read are likely to be confined to the rural 
press—with few exceptions owned and op- 
erated by the leadership—farm bulletins, 
and the local conservative paper. Without 
exposure to contrasting opinion, their read- 
ing is not likely to be critical. 

The majority seem to be governed by 
an array of facts and opinions originating 
from press and radio, not gleaned at first 
hand, but filtered through a multiple screen 
of neighborly gossip and feedstore con- 
versation. And since in such talk like bol- 
sters like, naturally suspicious notions of 
“city people” are reinforced, and given 
direction, by economic pressures to picture 
“sovernment,” “labor,” and “city buyers” 
—the latter term lumping together all con- 
sumers—as gigantic, nebulous ogres. There 
was a time when farmers talked about 
“Wall Street,” but in the last decade this 
ogre has faded as business has become more 
and more closely allied with big-time agri- 
culture and farmer opinion has become 
subtly reinformed. ; 
A local feed man, for instance, passed 
along the word to his customers to listen 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., on a certain night. 
The request came, he said, from a large 
company, whose feed he sells, and that 
night Lewis attacked subsidies for keeping 
down feed prices, among others. Few com- 
mentators, if any, were as outspoken on 
he other side, and among newspapers few 
but the handful of liberal papers—which 
practical] 
ported- piheiies: Instead, on the whole 
subject of. subsidies versus higher prices 
he farmer is subjected to such confused 
nking as this editorial bit from the 
Breeder's Gazette: 
this tremendous victory that the 
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no farmers see—clearly sup- 


farmer has won: as a national policy farm 
prices must not go below a just plane, 
even if the government has to hold them 
up. ... The next great political task for 
the farmer is to free himself from govern- 
ment controls.” 


Organization from the Top 


The domination of small-farmer thought 
by economic pressure can scarcely be over- 
estimated, It starts with the pressure ex- 
erted by the local big farmers—pressure 
usually both politic#.and economic. The 
local big farmers are likely to hold the 
ever-present. mortgages, either directly or 
through local banks under their control. 
Second, from Maine to California the 
local big farmers dominate not only local 
markets but, by leadership of so-called co- 
operatives, the wider markets as well. That 
is not to say that there are no genuine 
cooperatives from which small farmers 
benefit. They have gone a long way toward 
freeing the farmer from his perennial dis- 
advantage in the nation’s marketplace 
through mass buying and selling of his 
products. But too often cooperatives are 
founded or taken over by big farmer in- 
terests. 

The worth of cooperatives is easily esti- 
mated in which small orchardists in Cali- 
fornia are forced to sell their crops below 
cost of production because the large orch- 
ardists dominate the packing indystry and 
are able to make up losses in production 
by profits of packing and marketing. Or 
of the Connecticut Milk Producers Associ- 
ation, under whose domination of the 
market 75 percent of the dealers were dis- 
covered, according to the July Report of 
the Connecticut Milk Administrator, * to 


he was a tenant farmer; now he is a day laborer on a Texas cotton farm 


have withheld payments to farmers of 
$309,675.65 between October 1, 1941, and 
April 30, 1944—of which his office had 
recovered $299,926.58—and made overpay- 
ments to other farmers of amounts unspe- 
cified, some of which were called “deliber- 
ate.” The return checks puzzled some of 
the recipients, who had no time for reading 
the report and knew nothing of the new 
auditing program. Small farmers have 
grumbled about the CMPA for years, and a 
few have broken away into small coopera- 
tives, but the majority work on too slim 
a margin to risk the loss of revenue re- 
bellion is believed to entail. Farmers tell 
of milk sent back for “taste,” butter fat 
percentages dropping unaccountably, or the 
milk cans simply left on the platforms 
because dealers “could not use the milk.” 
None of this, of course, has happened in 
wartime. 

Yet small farmers generally are not at 
all sure they would be better off if they 
did break up the economic organization, 
however oppressive they feel it to be. They 
are vaguely aware that their organizations, 
the Council of Cooperatives, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Grange, are organized from the 
top.. At times they even may be aware 
how little voice they have in the farm 
organization policies. Local organizations 
pass resolutions they know are requested 
by the state unit—or occasionally do not. 
One or two state organizations have op- 
posed the national leadership openly. 

But the opposition does not go far and 
most farmers are not aware of anything 
better to do. The chief farm organizations 
keep their people in line because the small 
farmer, like everyone else, feels the need 
to organize. As one Farm Bureau farmer 
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Familiar pre-war scene: a farm owner and his skilled hands at dinner 


organizer put it—one who articulately dis- 
trusts the leadership: “What can we do? 
We've got to have organization.” It is 
typical of the confused thinking among 
farmers that this man has been a fre- 
quently active rebel against the CMPA for 
years and is yet unaware of the close con- 
nection between the two organizations. He 
has no interest in an independent organi- 
zation such as the Farmers’ Union—and 
neither, for now at least, have a majority 
of farmers. 


It is a union—they. have been led to. 


distrust unions. It finds common cause 
with the ogres—labor and government and 
consumers. Alone of the big organizations 
the Farmers’ Union is primarily interested 
in the farmers of lower and middle-bracket 
incomes, and primarily interested in small- 
farmer education and farmer-run coopera- 
tives. Apparently for this emphasis it is 
almost pariah to the other farm organiza- 
tions. An article in the October Farm Jour- 
nal attacks the Union for communist infil- 
tration, though even the author of the 
article has none but good words for Pres- 
‘ident James G.’ Patton. “ 

In some areas, notably in the western 
states, the Farmers’ Union has been gain- 
ing strength substantially. Its president has 
achieved a persuasive voice in Washington. 
For instance, Mr. Patton is credited with 
the resignation of Will Clayton as Surplus 
Property Administrator. Mr. Clayton had 
planned to assign the land disposal program 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for “free bidding,” rather than to the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior for 
division into farm tracts. Lands have here- 
tofore been handled by these two depart- 
ments, never by the RFC, while the method 
of “free bidding” is attacked as opening 
farm lands to speculation and closing them 
to small farmers. 


The “conservative” farm leaders, mean- 
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while, working toward ends which are not 
always so clear, enlist the support they 
need by playing on the chords to which 
most farmers are responsive. Chief among 
these is the will to independence. In their 
newly-discovered opposition to subsidies 
they have found a willing audience. Where- 
as big farmers have cheerfully taken AAA 
subsidies for years—like business men from 
the time of Hamilton—small farmers gen- 
erally have disliked government money. 

An occasional farmer laughs at the lead- 
ership opposition, such as the one who 
wrote the Rural New Yorker: 

“What's all this talk Fred Sexauer is 
giving out about being opposed to farm 
subsidies? What does he think he and his 
fellow directors [of the Dairymen’s Lea- 


gue| have been living on for ten years? 

But he is unusual. Most farmers ae 
cepted even the soil conservation program 
with ill grace, and with small understand 
ing of the “soil is our heritage ’ philosoph: 
behind it. They took it grumbling, “Well 
it’s just getting our own money back, any 
way.” Farmers have so little money the; 
have an exaggerated notion of the e 


they pay. | 
Striking Familiar Cords 


The leaders appeal to the farmer’s preju 
dice against city folk, his underlying fea: 
he may be considered less than they. S 
Edward O’Neal, president of the Americar 
Farm Bureau, appealing in the March 194: 
Farm Journal to small farmers for suppor 
of his higher prices program, taunted ther 
with the tradition that the farmer is S 
peasant . . . who is not in the nature o! 
things entitled to the rights and privilege: 
and wealth that others considered them, 
selves entitled to as a natural right. Tradi 
tions . . . die hard.” 

This at almost the same moment he was 
telling a different audience—that of the 
American Forum of the Air on February 
28 of that year—that “agricultural labos 
. . . is'a different type of labor from any 
labor in the United States, you know,’ 
and so not entitled to a fixed minimum 
wage. 

They appeal to his fear of poverty—the 
poverty which for fifty years has steadily 
been overtaking hundreds more farmers 
each year. “Poverty among able-bodied men 
is not a social disease,” wrote E. R. East- 
man, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
in the March 13, 1943 issue. “It is an 
element of inherited character. Divide the 
wealth equally, and in a few years it wil) 
have left the spendthrifts and the lazy and 
be back again with the workers and sav- 
ers. 

Perhaps Mr. Eastman would apply his 
dictum to a certain young Vermont farm. 
er, one of three strapping and skilful broth- 
ers—for only one of whom the home farm 
was sufficient. It is the same situation which 


Box car hash for migrant beet workers on a large Montails farm > “4 
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was typical of Europe for centuries and 

e root of much migration to this coun- 
try. It has now become a commonplace of 
American farms, and again the root of 
migration. 

This young farmer, however, clings to 
the land. With the Yankee penchant for 
enterprise on a shoestring and a bit of 
land, he spent the small amount of money 
he had for a good team, mortgaged the 
horses to buy ten good cows, and the 
cows for material with which he built a 
small barn and hay shed. Last spring, at 
the end of a year’s hard work, he had 
not been able to keep up the payments; 
he sold the cows, paid his debts, and went 
to logging at which in the present war 
need he is able with his team to earn 
wages equal to the best in industry. 

_ Whatever the reasons, this man did not 
fail because he was “‘spendthrift and lazy.” 
Despite his bitter feeling that “there is 
just no chance for a young fellow nowa- 
e without capital,” he is anxious to 


ry again. His failure, however, was at the - 


ight of so-called war prosperity. 
There is not, of course, enough land 
yr all who would farm. But for those who 


an find land and lack capital there is 


actically only one rescyirce—the Farm 
surity Administration. This the group 
f national leaders have fought with every 
as Mr. Eastman’s they lay a stigma 
SA assistance. Its leaders are attacked 
ical and fronting for communism. In 
last decade FSA has rehabilitated one 
a half million able farmers, but in the 
or two the program has been 
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sapon they could find. With such state- — 


curtailed and has come within a hair of 
being erased. 

What is the reason for such hostility? 
It is not that the cost is great, as they 
have protested. Whatever else big farmers 
think of their small fellows, they respect 
and dislike their competition. They prefer, 
instead, that unsuccessful small farmers 
shall continue to swell the labor reservoir. 

They also prefer that those funds—rela- 
tively small as they are to AAA subsidies 
for instance, be turned to the benefit of 
large farmers. Fundamentally the hierarchy 
has no faith in small farming. “The farmer 
who sells at once after the product is pro- 
duced makes little or nothing,” wrote D. 
Howard Doane in the Farm Bureau house 
organ, The Nation’s Agriculture of Octo- 
ber 1939, With this article, according to 
the 1940 “Yearbook of Agriculture,” “Mr. 
O’Neal said that he was in agreement.” 

“Our profits,’ continues Mr. Doane, 
“come from our own hauling, storing, in- 
suring, ginning, distributing, financing, and 
marketing. On one property of 7,000 acres 
we can perform many of these services for 
ourselves without the help of others. . . 
When we compete as producers we are 
competing with a group which seldom 
figures labor costs, never adds a_ profit 
before pricing, and does not set the price.” 
The hope for small farmers, he said, lies 
in cooperatives. The notion of setting a 
greater value on the actual labor of pro- 


duction is not advanced. 


“Blackmailing of Labor” 


Perhaps it is not coincidence that the 
farm leadership has put its best efforts 


Farm families at an evening class, conducted by a vocational agricultural teacher in an Alabama country school 


to fanning bitterness against organized la- 
bor. “You would think to read some of 
our farm papers that the prime business 
of the American farmer was or ought te ( 
be to carry on a feud with all labor or 
ganizations,” wrote a Maine farmer in 
another unusual letter, this to the Eastern 

States Cooperator, Most farmers write— 

and talk—about the “blackmailing of la 

bor.” Editors harp on strikes, on high 
wages, giving figures that exaggerate in- 
equalities in reality sad enough, and most 

of all on organization power. 

And the great majority of farmers are 
convinced. The insistent reply of one farm- 
er to a neighborly argument sums up 8 
general feeling: “Of course we want labor 
to have a fair deal. But those fellows have 
gotten too much power. They are running 
the country.” Yet this farmer is considered 
unusually generous and fair-minded, and, 
years ago, he was an organizer for 2 i 
structural steel workers’ union. 

The small farmers are scarcely aware 
of the identity of those they hear and 
follow: in the Farm Bureau, Edward 
O’Neal, a large Alabama cotton planter 
who spends more time in Washington. — 
than at home, and Oscar Johnston, man- 
ager of the largest cotton plantation in 
the world, owned by British and Dutch — 
textile interests; in the Coop Council, — 
Charles C. Teague, head of the California _ 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange (Sunkist) and 
H. E. Babcock, head of the Grange League 
Federation, chairman of the govern 
board of Cornell University; in the Grange, 
Louis Taber, one of the organizers of 
America First; in the Milk Producers’ F 
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eration, John Brandt, head of Minnesota’s 
Land o' Lakes Creameries. Among the 
rural publishers, that “perennial Republican 
candidate for President,’ Frank Gannett, 
owns the American Agriculturist; the 
Farm Journal, fourth in circulation of all 
magazines in the country, is owned by 
the Pew family, of whom J. Howard Pew 
is president of Sun Oil Co., and Joseph 
N. Pew Jr., also of Sun Oil, is Republican 
boss of Pennsylvania. 

These men—and a number of others— 
frequently boast they “talk the farmer’s 
language.” Maybe they do, but whether 
they talk the farmer’s interest is another 
question. 


- Policy Statement 


In January 1943 the Big Four farm or- 
ganizations held a joint conference in Wash- 
ington and formulated the program which 
they baldly stated in several places they 
intended to force through Congress. It was 
not entirely a program for war production. 

Briefly, these were the several items, in 
the order given by The New York Times: 

1. Revision of the parity formula in com- 
puting price ceilings on farm products to 
include allowances for farm family labor. 

2. More “fundamental changes” in the 
method of computing parity. 

3. Extension of work week in industry 
to 54 hours and elimination of over-time 
payments. 

4. Termination of all “tributes” paid as 
requisite for employment: that is, union 
dues. 

5. Elimination of subsidies for holding 
down prices of farm products, since with- 
out higher prices production would decline. 

6. Adequate machinery and equipment, 


with readjustment of priorities. 


7. Importation of Mexican and West In- 


dian labor under “practical procurement 
and distribution conditions.” 


8. Elimination of all “impractical restric- 


“tions” on the placement of domestic farm 
labor. . 
“9, Blanket deferment of agricultural la- 


bor. 
10. Elimination of attempted regulation 


of agricultural employment by the United 
States Employment Service and the Farm 
‘Security Administration. : 


11. Elimination of “slow-downs and 


tacketeering practices being imposed by 


- organized labor.” 
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The policy statement was signed by A. 


'S. Cross, master, the National Grange; 


Edward A. Q’Neal, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Charles C. 


“Teague, president, National Council of 


Farmer Cooperatives; and John Brandt, 


_ president, National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
_ ducers’ Federation. 


The most important thing about this 


_ policy statement is that all points except 
_one, No. 6, may be divided into two 
‘columns, and that these columns add up 


to high prices on one side, and low wages 


High Prices 


In the high price column: The farm 
lobby wanted labor costs of farmers and 
their families figured into farm prices 
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(point no. 1) despite two facts. Labor costs 
are already figured into farm prices, and 
family labor is largely unpaid labor so far 
as the individuals are concerned. Wives 
and children increase the production of the 
family unit, whether working for them- 
selves or someone else, but they are paid 
as a unit, practically never as individuals. 
There has been no evidence that the farm 
leaders have any intention of making pay- 
ment to individuals or of passing along 
any increases to their workers. The evi- 
dence is all on the other side. This demand, 
however, appeared in the Pace bill, which 
was passed by the House and was shelved 
in the Senate by Administration opposition. 

Point no. 2: As one of the desired 
changes, the farm lobby did not and does 
not want AAA benefit payments to farm- 
ers deducted from parity prices. They 
prefer to be paid twice for the same pro- 
duction. This demand was met by both 
houses in. the Bankhead bill, which was 
vetoed by the President as an open door 
to inflation. 

Point no. 5: Farm leaders have several 
objections to subsidies. They are not so 
elastic as uncontrolled prices, and have a 
limit somewhat lower than the sky. Man- 
ager Ken E. Geyer of the Connecticut 
Milk Producers Association found another 
objection in the “AAA” decision of the 
Supreme Court, U. S. vs. Butler, which 
affirmed the right of the government to 
“regulate that which it subsidizes.” Fur- 
ther, the, war plan of the Department of 
Agriculture offered incentive payments only 
to the crops needed for the war effort, and 
some of the big farmer interests were not 
included. . 

The threat of lower production was a 

_ dud. The big farmers were not above with- 
holding beef and corn from the market 
(in effect widespread strikes) and spread- 
ing false rumors of food shortages, but 
they failed to force the desired abandon- 
ment of ceiling prices. At the end of the 
sound and fury, 1943 food production ex- 
ceeded the record set in 1942 by 5 per- 
cent, while beef and corn growers begged 
government aid to rid them of their 
hoarded surpluses. 


Low Wages 


_ On the other side of the ledger the farm 
lobby struck at both rural and industrial 
labor, realizing far better than either their 
common interest. Points 3, 4, and 11 are 
sweeping blows at the breadth of union 
activity, with the apparent intention of 
setting labor on the defensive at the outset 
of a campaign in which the lobby may 
have feared American labor standards to 
be inimical to their interests. : 
And with good reason: The “practical 
procurement and distribution conditions” 
, for imported labor (no. 7), the “impractical 


' festrictions” on. domestic labor (no. 8), and 
. “attempted regulations” (no. 10) all refer 


to the restrictions which the United States 
Employment Service under the War Man- 
power Commission and the Farm Security 
Administration have sought to place on 
the use of all rural labor, whether West 
_Indian, Mexican, or domestic. These re- 


_,Strictions were simply 30 cents an hour 
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culture Committee put it, “No co 


nt upon the northward migration 
1 (Continued on page S11) 


for a ten-hour day and decent housin 
which meant mainly a floor, a roof th 
does not leak, and sanitary facilities. | 
would probably be a shock and a revel 
tion to almost any working farmer wl 
does or does not have a hired man, | 
it would be to city consumers who ha’ 
never been closer to a farm than the 
grocers’ shelves, that by far the great m 
jority of the large-scale industrial farme 
do not and never have conformed to tk 
low standard. | 

The farm labor the lobby has in mir 
does not include the year-round hired ma’ 
The farm lobby has no interest whatey’ 
in him. Neither, for all their talk of payir 
the farmer more so that he can keep h 
help, are they concerned with raising h 
wages. “What no one wants to see,” sa 
the Country Gentleman editorially in Jan’ 
ary 1943, “is a bargaining over what is 
satisfactory farm wage rate. It might pr 
vide an inducement for union labor + 
move in.and provide farm workers with 
voice, also with labor organization.” : 

The interest of the farm lobby lies 3 
their 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 migrant an 
tenant workers, the reservoir of cheap labe 
built up over the past twenty years gr s 
on the large-scale farms. In “Ill Fares th 
Land,” Carey McWilliams quotes a Ca) 
fornia grower who states precisely the m 
jority attitude of the employers: 

“The old-fashioned hired man is a thin 
of the past... . There is no place for hin 
and the farmer who does not wake up 1 


the realization that there is a caste in labe 


on the farm is sharing too much of h 
dollar with labor... . We are not husban 
men. We are not farmers. We are produ 


ing a product to sell.” 


The war-created shortage of manpows 
threatened this reservoir. It appeared thi 
social-minded government agencies mig] 


. put an end to the substandard wages an 


subhuman conditions common to. the 
broad, productive fields. So for a fe 
months it appeared; by summer of 19 
Congress had been forced to grant the in 
plementation the lobby had demanded i 


.Point no. 9: the Tydings Amendment | 
the Selective Service Law deferred all ag: 


cultural labor from Selective Service. 


Point no. 10: the Pace Amendment 1 
Public Law No. 45 moved all agricultur 
labor from the jurisdiction of the Far 
Security Administration to that of the E 
tension Service, which is not only dom 
nated by the Farm Bureau in a majori 
of states, but in many is almost indi 
tinguishable from it. The amendmer 
further, “freezes” all agricultural lab 
wherever it is, subject to permission of th 
Extension Service county agents. And, | 
Representative Clifford of the House Ag: 


sh 
c 


agent or state ‘agricultural commission 
going to affront the farmers of his coun 
or state by permitting labor to leave.” _ 

The passage”af the bill indicated t 
southern influence within the farm lea 
ship, as a large number of northern a 
midwestern farmers are commonly depe 


, 


Juan: a Rural Portrait 


He typifies an American minority who arrived here a century before the 
Mayflower, yet after 400 years remains in, but not of, our common life. 


A TIME WHEN THE NATION HAS BECOME 
tely sensitive about the minorities it 
ters, the unassimilated Spanish-A mer- 
as of the Southwest, and particularly 
270,000 in New Mexico, present a prob- 
1 without parallel in our dealings with 
all groups. By no means a violent mal- 
7, it is nevertheless a difficult one, for 
ich no panacea has as yet been dis- 
ered. 
uan came here from Spain via Mexico 
if hundred years ago. He had lived here 
two centuries before the Liberty Bell 
ig for the Declaration of Independence. 
other seventy-five years were to pass 
‘ore the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 
18, offered him his choice of citizenship 
Mexico, of which he had been a 
tonal up to that time, or citizenship in 
territory's new owner, the United 
ites. He had one year to make his de- 
ion. Mexico offered him land grants 
the Mesilla Valley if he would declare 
- her. We offered him the title and 
hts of American citizenship if he stayed 
re, Juan, with many of his kind, elected 
stay. For ninety-five years now he has 
sn a citizen of this country. 


He Does His Share 


They have been uneasy years for him. 
we westward migration of the Anglos 
wubled his serenity and complicated his 
=. He saw the battle of Glorieta Pass in 
62. In the 1880's, when the railroad 
me coughing through the sun-soaked dis- 
ices of his country, he earned money as 
section hand. In 1898, he and his broth- 
; swarmed into the army to fight against 
ain. 
Indeed, no one has ever questioned his 
jalty to his adopted country. During the 
st World War, the meager population of 
sw Mexico gave heavily of its Spanish 
sn. The casualty lists from France bore 
untless names echoing the opulant sonor- 
sness of the Spanish tongue. Now in the 
cond World War the names of men dead 
prisoners in Japan bear the same echoes. 
en from New Mexico crowded the Amer- 
in forces on Bataan, in the Solomons, and 
Africa. At home the Spanish people 
ye without stint. In the purchase of war 
nds and stamps they stand high among 
= minorities. No small village that does 
t send in its quota to the Red Cross. It 
ay not be much—a dollar from Pedro, 
ym Palamon a quarter—but there is will 
d sacrifice behind it. . 
Beyond all this, Juan has, with an age- 
s dignity, -given the world notice that 
is not to be confused with Mexicans. 
2 is Spanish-American. This name he 
ists upon, not because he is unwilling 


called a plain American, but because 
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QUINCY GUY BURRIS 


—By the head of the department of 
English in the New Mexico Highlands 
University at Las Vegas. A year ago Mr. 
Burris directed one of the workshops in 
inter-American studies sponsored by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. This past summer he 
conducted a workshop on problems of 
teaching English to Spanish-Americans, 
on the elementary and adult level, in 
classrooms and by radio. 


his own fellow citizens have mistaken him 
for Mexican. 


But He Stands Apart 


_ Many peoples have come to our shores, 
fused and been melted into the racial amal- 
gam which is America, and forgotten their 
origins. Not so Juan. Though his resi- 
dence here antedates the earliest English 
settlements on the- Atlantic seaboard, he 
remains an undigested lump, impervious to 
the chemistry which has assimilated so 
many other peoples. 

Now, surrounded by an alien civilization, 
bewildered by the aggressive moves of the 
Anglo, whose ascendancy in the state he 
does not understand, he clings to the faded 
cultural heritage left him by the conquista- 
dors and foregathers with his kind in 
counties where the Spanish make up as 
much as 96 percent of the population. 
There he retires-into villages in lush, lonely 
mountain valleys, breeds prolifically, pays 
a passionate loyalty to his small community, 
manages to subsist on a minute income, 
and husbands his shrinking means. The 
Spanish he speaks is bastard; his English, 
if he has any, is likewise bastard. Blinded 
by superstition, listless from an impover- 
ished diet, trammeled by disease, he has of 


‘late begun to discover that the callous 


world has passed him by and to lament 
that it has done so. 

Through all his troubles, Juan has held 
fast to his passion for family, his passion 
for village, and his passion for the land. 
Wars, depressions, droughts have left him 
still unassimilated, still 72 but curiously not 
of his country. ° 

Juan’s isolation and his sorry economic 
plight are partly of his own making, partly 
the result of the clash of two cultures, two 
ways of living, two uses of the land. Water 
in the Southwest must be utilized to the 
last precious drop. Short growing seasons 
make a hazard of farming land which fur- 
nishes a subsistence to man only when he 
irrigates it. 

Before 1848, Juan and the Indians treated 
the land with care, but his use of it even 
then lacked foresight. Juan’s’ father in- 
herited land from his grandfather, but he 


did not get all the holding. Seven brothers 
and sisters shared equally with him. Juan 
shared equally with six or seven brothers 
and sisters in the irrigable acres his father 
left at his death. ‘True, Juan bought his 
sisters’ shares, but when he dies, his chil- 
dren will share as their uncles and aunts 
did. Division and subdivision such as this 
cannot go on indefinitely without reducing 
the holding of any heir to a tiny patch 
with a few feet of frontage on a stream 
from which the acequia or irrigation ditch 
flows. 

Moreover, Juan knows very little about 
crop rotation. He plants his corn and 
beans and chili regularly in’ the same 
patches. The soil is tired. 

He could, however, even on this shrinking 
freehold, have gone on in an easy poverty 
for a great time had not other forces 
hastened the reduction of his lands. With 
the westward migration he met a new sort 
of men and a new attitude toward the land. 
The Anglos came from the East with pur- 
pose in their eyes, commerce in their minds, 
and a drive in their temperaments which 
roiled the clear water of his tranquility. 
After them swarmed new customs and new 
laws: land taxes to be paid in money, not in 
kind; a new and exact system of land 
titles speaking ownership rather than com- 
munal use; money trading, great cattle 
enterprises, land speculation, dry farming, 
homesteading, and cash crops. 


Juan and the Anglos 


A codicil to the treaty of 1848 assured 
holders of land grants of their security if 
the grants could be proved valid. In 1854 
the United States government seated a 
Surveyor General in Santa Fe. For sixty 
years this office fought to disentangle the 
coils of titles lost in mazes of casual boun- 
daries and clouded definitions. It cost 
money to prove a title. Juan, without cash, 
sold a piece of land. He sold another piece 
to pay the new taxes. In eighty years he 
lost 2,000,000 acres of his private lands. 

Of his communal lands, used freely by 
entire communities for grazing, he lost 
1,700,000 acres in the same eighty years. 
The federal government took vast tracts for 
national forests and for the encouragement 
of railroads. The state took 800,000 acres 
for the support of education. 

Greed took its share of and from the 
land. Men with money began to speculate 
in it. Combinations of cattle operators 
fastened upon the water, forcing the little 
man farther into the mountains. Both the 
big operators and the little men like Juan 
over-grazed their land in an effort to profit 


from the eastern cattle markets. For every _ 
ewe that cropped New Mexican grass in 


1870, four ewes cropped it in 1935. For 
499 
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every steer on the range in 1870, there 
were fifteen in 1935, In the forests men 
cut umber lavishly and without foresight. 

The patient land rebelled. The grazing 
lands, cropped too close, gave way to naked 
patches among tracts of snakeweed. The 
topsoil, emancipated from its fetters, fled 
on every wind. Down from the mountains, 
unimpeded by the timber left standing, the 
swollen water crashed and foamed, sweep- 
ing over the land, taking the loosened soil 
with it. The banks of Juan’s holdings 
crumbled into the muddy brown current. 

Meanwhile, in finance and in_ politics, 
Juan’s easy-going ways and his naivete 
handicapped him. His city ‘cousins gave 
way to the Anglos; in the capital they lost 
political control. 

The rich years after the first World War 
floated Juan a little longer. He made good 
wages in the mines, on the railroads, in the 
lumber camps. But 1930 came. He lost 
his job, drifted aimlessly, and finally reap- 
peared in his native village. The village 


already living up its slight resources, wel- 
comed him home, another mouth to feed. 
There were too many villagers 


to feed. 
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He's Spanish-American, not Mexican. He holds fast to family, village, and the land 


whee 


When the present war boom is over, Juan 
will leave his job in the munitions plant 
and go back again to his village. It is home 
to him. There will be too many Juans. 


His Village and His Home 


This village of Juan’s, pleated into the 
folds of some high valley or sheltering 
under a rocky shoulder, startles the visitor 
coming round the mountain, But it is 
cautious in its welcome. The villagers are 
one close-knit clan, based on the family as 
its smallest unit, on the community as its 
largest. Within the village itself Juan lives 
in easy harmony with his neighbors, help- 
ing them with the plant or the harvest, 
helped in his turn. Together, every year, 
they turn out to patch the irrigation ditches 
and to shore up the flimsy dam which 
makes irrigation possible. If the floods 
should push over the dam, there would be 
hungry bellies in his village next winter. 
His children and his wife visit with the 
neighbors during his absence, for they are 
cousins and very intimate. In sickness or 
calamity the village pitches in as one man. 

This cooperation, however, has narrow 
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limits. It may cover a small valley, bu 
does not reach down the mountain into 
next valley except among relatives. 

Juan, educated through the fifth gr. 
can write his native Spanish; perhaps 
wife can write too. English he understa 
when he needs to, but he cannot speal 
well beyond a few phrases. If you o 
him a ride, he will thank you when you 
him out: “T’anks, amigo.” He can 
write English at all. 

His word is final in the family, wh 
consists of his wife, six or seven childr 
and perhaps his mother or father or be 
Moreover, Carmencita, his eldest son’s w 
has come to live with them until the you 
people get a house of their own. At nig 
once a month or oftener, he squires th 
all to a dance in the schoolhouse, wh 
he talks with the elders, not forgetting 
keep a sharp eye on the girls’ side of 
room where his daughters are sitting. | 
squires them home again. He attet 
political rallies in the same room. He g 
to family reunions; to first communions 
his children, where after the service 
marches proudly around the church behi 
the priest; to his daughter’s wedding wl 
she is fifteen; and to wakes at a nel; 
bor’s house where there is a death. 

This family of nine lives in an ade 
house of three rooms. Juan and the r 
patch the dun walls with mud every ye 
and they see that the roof does not leak 1 
much in the rains, even if doing so mez 
putting another layer of earth over it. Or 
in a long time they paint the door bh 
Geraniums, carefully tended, bloom in 1 
windows, and long strings of scarlet ck 
peppers hang from doorpost or eaves. 

Inside, on the bare, packed-earth floc 
his wife arranges his furniture, not much 
excess of the essentials, a pot and a cot a 
a picture of Christ. The kitchen boast: 
wood stove with a woodbox beside it, 
pail for water, and a homemade dini 
table flanked on one side by two cha 
and on the other by a bench. 

The sitting room contains a bed a 
two chairs. The vigas which support 1 
roof stretch overhead, a dull brown unc 
the herringboned poles laid over the 
Pictures of the family, from grandmotl 
to little Enepomoceno, crowd the whi 
washed walls. The whitewash is ma 
from native limestone called jaspé. In t 
bedroom two iron bedsteads make mo 
ment a little difficult. On one of them ] 
a thin mattress; on the other two mattr 
ses. At night, before Juan blows out 1 
lamp, the children pull the extra mattr 
onto the floor between the beds. In 
summer the unscreened \ windows sta 
open. When cold weather comes, they : 
kept close shut. ; 

Juan is peckish about his food, wil 
much regard for nutrient values. JN 
made of the blue corn, chili, sc 
potatoes, and the inevitable beans make 
his staple diet, with syrup for dessert. € 
a week he may: get mutton or goat x 
at butchering time pork, rarely beef. 
keeps his beef cattle for sale; the hog 
values for lard. Chickens he treas 
their eggs, of which he may have as 1 
as eight or ten a day in the laying se 


children get milk when the cow fresh- 
but they prefer coffee, of which the 
ily consumes quantities. Juan’s wife fills 
spot with coffee and water and boils 
\When the first pot is gone, she is not 
mprovident as to throw away the 
nnds. She puts more water on them 
sets the pot back on the fire. The 
ess goes on. 
¢ is lucky if he has a well or a spring 
drinking water. If he has neither, he 
gs water froin the river ia barrels and 
ties them into his cistern. If the river 
stant he drinks straight from the irri- 
on ditch, parasites and all. 
iis sewage disposal is simple. After the 
ner of his forefathers, he digs a little 
in the adobe earth of the hillside nat 
ifrom the house. Above this he erects 
rmall house, unscreened and _ ventless. 
us his cistern, his privy, his house, and 
corral, a little farther away, form a 
ppact group, with no unit more than 
enty-five feet from the others. 


The Furniture of His Mind 


wan’s stomach is not good. He loves 
carbohydrate-laden diet and the rich 
asiness in which his foods are fried and 
ved to him. His periodical bellyaches 
accepts philosophically. His children 
rn early that manana is as good as today. 
e altitude they live in makes it a prac- 
i philosophy, and their food, light in 
teins, does not build enough red cor- 
cles to supply sufficient oxygen. They 
not keep going at strenuous exertions 
very long periods. After the long walk 
school, they spend the day recovering 
tgy for the long walk home. Surplus 
ality goes to learning. 
fi sickness, Juan - consults first home 
aedies, then the village curandero, the 
b doctor. Failing these, and as a last 
ort, he goes for a physician, of whom 
Te are two in the county. It is a journey 
twenty-five miles over hazardous and 
certain roads. The doctor, whose fee is 
> dollar a mile, arrives too late.. Philo- 
ically Juan buries another. “Dios lo 
ere. 
The illness df his children he explains 
reference to the curse of the evil eye. 
ainst such occult malice, the child’s 
ndmother, possibly a carrier of diph- 
ria, spits in. the eye of the afflicted one. 
Juan lives in a good county, the public 
Ith nurse and one of the doctors conduct 
linic periodically in a nearby town. Juan 
ibts his own wisdom, but his grand- 
ld, little Ramén, has been ailing beyond 
curandero’s skill. On the day ap- 
nted, therefore, he bundles his family 
» his wagon and they set off. At the 
‘ic, the doctor and the nurse, kind, busy 
ple, ask Carmencita questions about her 
. The doctor plants a stethoscope on 
nén’s chest, and €Carmencita catches her 
ath, her eyes large with fear. Thien the 
tor inserts a rectal thermometer, and 
‘mencita stifles a cry. Told what to do, 


Tt 


y to do it, and when to return, she 


ps the child in his blankets. She does 


always come back. et 
uan has learned that vaccination and 
nunization make his cattle healthier and 
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Three Spanish-American families live in this house, which is of red stone, not adobe 


sater. For this reason he will consent to 
vaccination for his children. 

Midwives delivered all his children. Two 
of them lie under a cross in the graveyard 
by the church. The five who lived have a 
three to two chance of becoming adults. All 
five have already weathered rickets. Tuber- 
culosis, once contracted, may waste them 
like a flame, for Juan will not hear of seg- 
regation. Diphtheria comes hand in hand 
with the late winter months. Smallpox 
may touch the village; typhoid strikes 
mysteriously and without warning. Pounded 
by hurrying feet, the path to the little 
house on the hill wears hard and sharp, for 
dysentery is a family complaint. Measles, 
chicken pox, and whooping cough keep.the 
children from ‘school. At home they 
scratch with boils, impetigo, and scabies. 

Juan’s income, never in excess of $900, 
ranges normally at $700. Half of this he 
derives from the sale of calves and one of 
his beef steers for slaughter. Labor away 
from home, in the beet fields or the mines 
or the lumber camps, accounts for the 
other half. He spends some $280 a year 
for food; for clothing, $175; for housing, 
$40. The remaining $205 must pay for 
his travel to and from his labor, his medi- 
cine, and the education of. his children, 
not to mention his amusements. __ 

This income shrinks steadily for, though 
Juan’s son brought his wife’s land into the 
family, Juan’s narrow tract of 150 feet of 
river frontage must be equally divided 
among his children. Each will have 
twenty-five feet on the river, stretching 
back a mile or two. His unirrigated lands 
for grazing, not more than fifty acres, will 


-make eight acres for each of his children. 


He raises the same vegetables in the same 
places every year: Corn, squash, chili, beans, 


and potatoes. For his stock he raises alfalfa 


and perhaps a little grain. , 

His turning plow, his rakes, and hoes he 
shares with needier neighbors. In the 
spring he plants by hand. Timoteo, over 
the hill, has a walking planter which will 


plant a row at a time. Juan looks upon 
him as a modern farmer, but he doubts 
the wisdom of sinking so much money in 
machinery. Nevertheless, he borrows a 
mower to harvest his alfalfa and his grain, 
if he has any. This latter he threshes by 
employing his whole family at flailing, or 
he may drive his horses or goats over it, 
winnow it, and store it. His orchards con- 
tinue to bear, though the yield diminishes 
from year to year. Juan does not spray. 

The furniture of Juan’s mind, like that 
of his house, is simple. For the feast of 
his reason he turns to a newspaper ip 
Spanish such as El Nuevo Mexicano. He 
reads no farm journals. His recreations 
fall largely in the narrow round of his vil- 
lage fiestas and funcidéns. In addition to 
these, he may listen to a neighbor’s radio, 
though that is now out of ‘commission. 
Priorities have put batteries off the market. 
He may visit with his neighbor in the field. 
He may fish. He may get drunk. 

His creed is Roman Catholic. Once or 
twice a month the priest arrives in his 
well kept car, conducts a mass, hears a few 
confessions, and drives away again. Juan’s 
wife attends mass; Juan, though he re 
gards his priest as his spiritual monitor, 
does not usually attend. He sees to it, 
however, that his children learn the cate- 
chism. Like 50 percent of his neighbors, 
Juan belongs to the Brotherhood of Jesus of 
Nazareth, commonly called the Penitentes, 
a society which guards its secrets jealously, 
exerts a considerable power in community 
politics, and busies itself during Holy Week 
with cactus-whip flagellations. 

He does not understand clearly the pur- 
pose of politics in a democracy, for it is 
not plain to him that to elect a man to 


office is to make him a public servant. On 


the contrary, to Juan a candidate for office 
is a man out to get what he can for himself 
from the body politic, and one from whom 
Juan may expect some morsel of patronage 
for his vote. Juan may get a local job out 
of the shuffle. The government agencies, 
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War bond promotion material, produced by two Santa Fe artists, Agnes Sims and Dorothy Stewart, interprets national 

issues in regional terms for New Mexico’s Spanish-Americans. Above, frame for a serviceman’s photograph; it honors 

the men of the famous New Mexico National Guard unit. known as the 200th Anti-Aircraft Regiment, most of whom . 
were killed or taken prisoner at Manila and Bataan. And carries the reminder to buy bonds $ 


Los Hijo s* 
d*Nuevo Mexico. 
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Bond poster: “Today he fights for us—let us give arms to him. “At You | Ss Spideiseyhs, Saeeee ‘ . 
ss But Late Is Never, We will buy bonds today” _ Baily. pace feast aN 
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1a. as Farm Security or Soil Conservation, 
ch try to minister to his needs meet 
ih mistrust until they can show that they 
we immediate needs, for Juan has no 
3g vision. To the suggestion that it may 
ywise for him to resettle his family on a 
rt of richer land some miles away he 
woses the argument that it would mean 
cooting three generations from their 
‘ive village. That village is his horizon. 
The schools his children attend are con- 
tted in English, by teachers not ade- 
ately prepared. The curriculum is not 
signed for their needs. Moreover, Juan 
en finds its expedient to keep them at 
me to help with planting or harvesting. 
vo of them have fallen behind their 
sper level. Margarito, eleven,-is in the 
td grade; Alfredo, eight, is still strug- 
ng with the first grade. They remem- 
- with difficulty to speak English in 
nool; at home they revert happily to.Span- 
1. If one of his children goes through 
th school and on to college, he will find 
hard to meet the discrimination and com- 
tition which confront him. Unless his 
irit is strong indeed, he will go back to 
s mative village to live. There he will 
id that his old contentment with village 
ays has vanished. The world has alienated 
m from his elders. For this reason, 
ough Juan believes in the virtue of an 
ucation, he is vaguely distrustful of it. 
e has seen other children leave the village 
d come back bitter. 
The will to do sleeps in Juan. He wants 
tter things, better ways, but he has no 
ive toward them. He is a fatalist per- 
rce, whose way of life is perhaps best 
Hed wishful inertia. In the words of a 
anish-American student, Alfredo Romero, 
Today I live; tomorrow I may die. Maa- 
@ is another day. God never forsakes 
yone. Life is so short. Why should one 
erry so much about having, having, hav- 


gp” 
The Solution of His Plight 


Social minorities are combustible subjects. 


ny tortured interpretation of fact, how-. 


er slight, may kindle fires which defy 
ntrol. One such distortion lies in the 
fort to make—Juan nobler than he 1s. 
atements to the effect that he never sullies 
mself with theft, that his life is innocent 
criminal impulses only serve to give him 
‘more spurious virtue than Fenimore 
oper gave the Indian. Actually, Juan’s 
ieving is not flagrant. Neither is his 
mesty spectacular. 

A second misinterpretation flows from 
excess of pity. That calamity befell 
an with the coming: of the Anglos to the 
est is beyond disputing. It has been 
inted out, and among informed people 
a it is regretted as an incident of our 
pansion. But shrill and repeated lamen- 
‘ions about the injustice done him only 
ourage him in the habit of self-compas- 
yn which he has lately put on. The net 
n is to aggravate such racial friction as 
eady exists and to excite petty recrimina- 


A third is the statement that Juan is the 


»ples extending solidly from New Mexico 


nmost tip of the Latin-American — 


to Cape Horn. Ethnically and geograph- 
ically there is some truth in it. Culturally 
it is doubtful. Latin America, with Spain 
and Portugal as its background, has gone 
one way; Juan, with the same background, 
has gone another. He is careful to dif- 
ferentiate himself from Mexicans. He re- 
members that in 1848 he chose to cast his 
lot with the United States. Moreover, he 
is well aware that his best future lies with 
the culture of this country. It is clear that, 
in any program of friendship with the peo- 


ples south of us, he is’ only a potential 


liaison—potential because, like other Amer- 
icans, he must be educated to it. 

Romanticism, hysteria, misidentification 
get us nowhere. The damage to Juan has 
long since been done. It is time now to 
concern ourselves with seeking a permanent 
solution for his troubles. 

Some sorry notions have been advanced 
under this head. One hears the saying, 
“Juan is happy as he is. Let him alone.” 
It is not so. This attitude reeks of wish- 
thinking. He is not and he ought not to 
be happy as he is, but he does not know 
where to begin helping himself. Again, 
the imperialistic doctrine that this country 
was intended for Anglos, that the Spanish 
can compete or go back to Mexico, heard 
occasionally, is too callous and stupid for 
comment. Finally, there is the attitude, 
fortunately not widespread, that the Span- 
ish are a shiftless, worthless lot anyhow. 
This is, beyond all the others, uninformed 
and ignorant. Surely men who have for 
four centuries withstood drought and flood, 


tilled the land faithfully, adapted their 


building to the contours and rigors of the 
country, maintained the solidarity of their 
families, and fought’ our wars along with 
the rest of us have a staying power we can 
ill afford to throw away. 

Any solution of Juan’s plight worth 
utterance must begin with his resources, 
land and water, and must depend on his 
cooperation and help. No agency, single- 
handed, can check timber-free run-off. Juan 
cannot alone put back the binding grasses 
on the topsoil of his pastures. Already the 
United States Forest Service has begun a 
long-term rehabilitation of mountain tim- 
berlands which ultimately will slacken the 
run-off. On the grazing lands, the Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934 has borne fruit in a 
“democracy of the range’ designed to con- 
serve the resources of the grass and to limit 
grazing. By and with the cooperation of 
Juan and his neighbors, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has made a beginning at the 
stupendous job of checking erosion. What 
to do against the aggradation of his 
streams is a problem yet to be solved. An- 
nually the torrential run-off carries an in- 
creasing load of silt, until in some localities 


‘the bed of the stream has risen higher than 


the land it irrigates. Raising levees and 
patching them against erosion can help only 
temporarily. Definite plans for long term 
solution are still only local; flood control 
dams and silt detention dams are as yet 
only on paper. All this is going to take 
time, a great deal of it. | 


Economic measures to bring Juan into | 


the full current of the nation’s life must 
be reckoned in terms of generations. If he 
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and his cousins are to prosper even mod- 
estly, they must own larger tracts of land. 
If his new lands are to bear enough for 
him to live decently, they will need help 
from federal and state sources, not only 
now but permanently. If he is to have a 
better subsistence from the soil than he has 
had, he will need all the encouragement 
Congress, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of the Interior have 
begun to give him in such concrete forms 
as the Farm Security Administration. The 
state department of public health is vitally 
concerned over his health and his medical 
care. All this will be costly. 

And Juan must exert himself in his own 
behalf. Redistribution of grazing lands, 
land purchase by the federal government, 
training for jobs in industry—all these will 
be worthless if he will not make his own 
cast for a better world. To do this, he will 
have to stretch his little horizon. His nar- 
row preoccupation with his village must 
give way to an interest in his whole valley. 
His cooperation, now limited to his im- 
mediate community, must embrace more. 
No longer will the fields outside his village 
straggle with all the crops, rich and poor 
alike, which his family needs. If the lower 
end of the valley lends itself to better chili 
peppers, he will have to grow them there. 
His grapes will grow exclusively in the 
middle valley, his grain in the higher 
reaches. All in all, his valley and his 
village will both prosper if his bigotry melts 
a little. He must come alive to potentiali- 
ties he has ignored. 


In His Own Language 


In this circle of forces, everything de- 
pends on something else. Nothing can be 
achieved by a clean stroke. While the soil 
grows firm and the rivers are checked, 
where to begin Juan’s preparation? He 
needs better schools, better medical care,’ 
better food, better English, better sanita- 
tation, more confidence in himself. It is 
all very well to say that he must learn to 
speak English as rapidly as possible. What 
is to be done while we wait for that? The 
answer is education, in any form, through 
any medium, in any language. One way is 
to begin with his self-confidence. To do 
that we must talk with him in his own 
language. About what? Tactfully, about 
his diet, his stock, his use of the land, his 
conception of politics, his health, his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen, the county, state, and 
federal agencies intent upon serving him, 
the features of his culture any nation might 
welcome. To the question of how, the 
radio and listening centers conducted by 
the teachers of his own community are the 
answers. 

Juan is a man with hands, organs, dimen- 


‘sions, senses, affections, passions, He has 


his contributions to make to the national 
life: his music, his folk tales, his archi- 
tecture, his foods, his handicrafts, and his 
customs. Once he is conscious of a value 
set on them, his outlook will brighten. We 
can only. tell him how to be a healthier, 
mere open minded, better informed citizen. 
It is up to him to discover his own leaders, 
men he can trust. He must make a be- 
ginning hi 
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Reverse 
Lend-Lease 


in Posters 


Reproduced by the Division 
of Labor Standards, US 
Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, by permission of the 
Ministry of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, London — 
new job safety posters are 
now procurable from the 
division in Washington. 
Having proved their worth 
in Britain in making workers 
safety conscious, they should 
be helpful in our country, 
where in the first six months 
of this year 377,000 workers 
were injured in manufactur- 
ing, 1,500 fatally and more 
than 15,000 with permanent 
physical impairment. 


- When 


|DIFFICULT, HEARTBREAKING EXPERIENCE 
come to a physician associated with the 
abilitation of men who break under 

strain of training as plane pilots. He 
M accompanies these men from the 
ppital to their homes, in ordér to ex- 
in to the soldier’s family exactly what 
nd of care is needed to restore him to 
rmal usefulness. The resentment of the 
mily may be mute or outspoken, but it 
jalways present and no amount of ex- 
tnation by the doctor can turn it aside. 
t the soldier's parents invariably say: 
ie was perfectly healthy when you began 
him; now see what you have done.” 
hereas the doctor must explain that the 
ndition that wrecked the man’s nervous 
stem was always present and training 
s merely intensified it. 


A Guide for Home Towns 


Description of what happens to men in 
uining and at the front runs all the way 
ym instability, nervous breakdown, and 
ntrums to insanity—they all need mental 
giene and help in readjustment to 
vilian life. When the soldiers return there 
ill be many more than are visible now 
ho need this help, and the task of every 
mmunity will be hard and long. To pre- 
we for the future Dr. George K. Pratt 
is written “Soldier to Civilian; Problems 
Readjustment,” (Whittlesey. $2.50), a 
ork especially intended for community 
idy, carrying a recommendation by Dr. 
eorge S. Stevenson, medical director of 
e National Committee for Mental Hy- 
ene. 
Dr. Pratt’s equipment for this special 
ork is extensive, for both in the army 
id as a teacher of psychiatry he has had 
do with rehabilitation of men. In the 
st World War he was a captain in the 
uropsychiatric division of the Medical 
orps; afterward he continued to be asso- 
ated with the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
= as consultant on rehabilitation, and 
nce the outbreak of this war he has been 
mining men for mental handicaps at 
e New Haven induction center. He is a 
ember of the faculty of the School of 
ledicine at Yale, has served as medical 
rector of the Massachusetts and Connec- 
Sut societies for mental hygiene, and for 
ght years was assistant medical director 
the National Committee for Mental 
ygiene. Thus his knowledge rests on 
rect. observation and his advice should 
raluable. | 
r. Pratt wants people to know that 
ychiatric”: is not a synonym for insane, 
1 though veterans with psychiatric dis- 
‘ty confuse their families and friends 
‘often behave in an abnormal manner. 
“one of a dozen matters may cause a 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


the Soldier Returns 


HARRY HANSEN 


“disorder of personality” that interferes 


with fighting at the 
work at home. 

The number of such cases is large: 45 
percent of all medical discharges out of 
1,500,000 released since war was declared 
have been for some psychiatric reason. 
Few were insane; many were classified as 
subject to psychoneurosis, “an emotional 
disorder in intensity and often in nature 
far from insanity.” Many had been “subtly 
disposed” toward instability before the war; 
others broke down under the strain of 
fighting. In the first World War the num- 
ber of men affected by mental and emo- 
tional disorders—then called shell shock— 
was very large. Dr. Pratt says that every 
psychiatric casualty will cost the govern- 
ment $30,000. 

To understand the magnitude of the 
problem and the methods used, Dr. Pratt 
patiently describes the nature of men who 
are likely to develop psychiatric quirks and 
the early behavior that results in adult 
deviations from the normal. 
his book extremely valuable to the layman, 
for it is a compact introduction to psychia- 
try, free from professional terms and ex- 
traordinarily lucid. Knowledge that all of 
us have some peculiarities will help us 
sympathize with those who have them in- 
tensified. Every child is frustrated at one 
time or another; some adolescents remain 
emotionally immature for a long time; not 
all adults achieve responsibility and inde- 
pendence. 

Dr. Pratt points out that many of the 
young men now in the services passed 
through the depression in their formative 
years; they were “slowed down” by their 
forced dependence, some of them possibly 
by their feeling that the Relief Bureau took 
on “parental qualities of support and as- 
sumption of responsibility.” The army sup- 
pressed much of their individuality, at least 
all that did not conform to normal military 
conduct. Then they began to develop a 
feeling for the group and to lean on it; 
for the first time the group became as im- 
portant as parents and family as an agency 
of protection and social expression. The 
next adjustment must involve breaking 
from the group and working back to in- 
dividual responsibility in civilian life. This 
will fall most hard on those who are emo- 
tionally unstable. 


The Army Did Its Part 


The care that the government has taken 
to prepare civilians for combat duty is 
without parallel. The army recognized the 
disadvantage of haying in any group one 
man who did not properly follow or obey 
orders—such as the frontline soldier who 


ant and ordinary 


left his comrades and created a diversion, 
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This makes 


thereby giving away their position and 
drawing fire on all. Though the army 
began weeding out misfits at induction 
centers, many did not betray their quirks 
until faced with the hard routine of life in 
the jungle or terror-stricken by experiences 
under fire. The soldier who found a Ger- 
man and an American dead in a foxhole, 
used their bodies to cover himself, then 
had the bodies blasted away by shellfire, 
had cause for going blotto; the man who 
began griping and sulking in camp was 
betraying emotional maladjustment. 

To overcome such handicaps the army 
installed the advisor system, which started 
in 1943 at the Tank Destroyer Replace. 
ment Center at North Camp Hood, Texas, 
under the direction of a psychiatrist, Major 
S. H. Kraines. Men with problems were 
encouraged to talk them over. with non. 
commissioned officers who understood 
them—the program was not one of “pamp 
ering and coddling,” but was to toughen 
men for military usefulness. Dr. Pratt com- 
ments: “No nation has ever done more 
than ours to build and maintain the morale 
of its fighting men, both in groups and in 
individuals.” The results have been good, 
yet “considerable numbers of men did 
break down in military service.” Some, we 
are aware, should never have been in- 
ducted; they were victims of pressure put 
on draft boards, which had to meet their 
quota—but that story is outside Dr. Pratt’s 
discussion. 


Preparing for the Veteran 


Appended to the book is a preliminary 
guide for action on behalf of returning 
soldiers, provided by the National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans under the 
auspices of the National Social Work 
Council. It stresses the responsibility of 
each community for the weltare of return- 
ing veterans and suggests the organization 
of an over-all planning body, which should 
not deal directly with veterans but should 
coordinate the work of special groups, act 
as a clearing house for ideas, start action 
and avoid duplication. 

It makes clear that those who engage in 
work for veterans must avoid interference, 
fault finding and unwelcome advice; they 
must cultivate tact and sympathy, for these 
men will be ill at ease, unsettled, restless. 
Some of the veterans may be asked to help 
get the civilian efforts on the right track. 
Much work must be done to train com- 
munity representatives; the committee 
warns that while a veteran may Aave prob- 
lems, the community must not gain the 
impression that he és a problem. No com- 
munity need wait for general demobiliza- 
tion to get started; discharges already aver- 
age 1,000,000 a year and groups can de- 


termine tie extent OL Ulelr PespOMsiDi1ues 
in advance. 

This book is by far the most valuable 
study of our duty to the veteran that has 
been published. Just as it tells what extra- 
ordinary measures the army authormies 
have taken to make good soldiers out of 
civilians, so it explains our part in help- 
ing to make good civilians out of return- 
ing soldiers. Our job is a hard one. 

Although Dr. Pratt does not say so, we 
should remember that part of the readiness 
to shoot that became a national disgrace 
in the 1920’s was inspired by the war; the 
violence of the gangster era could be traced 
in part to the experiences in killing that 
some men had in battle. No doubt Hitler- 
ian ruthlessness was intensified by war 
experiences, which should be an argument 
for a long period of tactful and helpful 
reeducation of the enemy. In other years, 
as Dixon Wecter pointed out in “When 
Johnny Comes Maching Home,” returning 
soldiers begged on street corners, sold 
apples, and made the best of things; the 
community assumed no responsibility. To- 
day; our assumption of responsibility for 
the veteran is a measure of our advance. 


BRAVE MEN, by Ernie Pyle. Holt. $3. 


IF YOU CAN’T TAKE A FEW VERBAL TRANS- 
ports you’d better stop right here, for I 
have been an Ernie Pyle fan since long 
before he emerged as a distinguished war 
correspondent, recipient of the Pulitzer 
award in journalism—and this comment on 
his new book gives me a chance to say so. 

Ernie Pyle—no one seems to call him 
Mr. Pyle, and after reading him you know 
why—is the protagonist of “the little guy 
who goes through life doing the best he 
can” but not always knowing what it is 
all about. For years he traveled the byways 
and highways of America, observing and 
writing with warm human understanding 
about life at the grass roots. His syn- 
dicated column was more widely circulated 
in small town dailies and country weeklies 
than in metropolitan newspapers. But as 
soon as he went overseas and began writ- 
ing about the American soldiers, his 
“reader circulation” began to mount until 
it reached an estimated fifteen million, 
probably the largest of any of the syndi- 
cated war correspondents. The reason for 
this is plain. Ernie Pyle writes not of 
war but of the “little guys” from Main 
Street who are fighting it. And there are a 
lot of Main Streets in the USA. 

His new book, like the previous one, 
“This Is Your War,” is based on his daily 
cabled dispatches from the front, with ad- 
ditional material..that makes it a consecu- 
tive narrative. In terms of time it reaches 
from July 1943 to September 1944; in 
terms of events it covers the invasion of 
Sicily, the Italian campaign including the 
fighting on the Anzio beachhead, the in- 
vasion of Normandy with the battle of the 
hedgerows and the break-through, and 
finally the liberation of Paris. But it is not 
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inconceivable misery” of the infantry fox- 
holes, in the gun-shaken pits of the ar- 
tillery, in the camps of the engineers, the 
dive bombers and the hard-driven men of 
the supply line. By sharing their cold and 
dirt, their danger and utter fatigue, he 
came to know as few civilians have, the 
bitter humor and the indomitable fortitude 
of the American soldier. “The human spirit 
is an astounding thing,” he says. 

Of all that he saw and heard Ernie Pyle 
writes with the simplicity of a good re- 
porter. With no illusions of his importance 
he doesn’t tell you what he feels; he lets 
you do your own feeling. He has no heroes, 
except of course the infantry, and he con- 
fesses his own incapacity to do justice to 
great historic events such as the first day 
in Paris. “It was so big that I felt inade- 
quate to touch it. I didn’t know where to 
start or what to say.” But there has been 
little writing from any front that in moy- 
ing quality measures up to his account of 
the mountain fighting in Italy, of his walk 
along the littered invasion beach of Nor- 
mandy shortly after D-Day, of his visit to 
the quartermaster’s salvage dump at which 
“it was best not to look too closely.” 

As this is written Ernie Pyle is home in 
New Mexico, restoring his frail, exhausted 
body. The soldiers in Europe are begging 
him to come back; the men in the Pacific 
are clamoring for him to join them. The 
“little guys” know him for what he is, 
their friend and interpreter. No war has 
-ever had his like before. 
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YOUR SCHOOL, YOUR CHILDREN: A 
Teacher Looks at What’s Wrong with Our 
Schools, by Marie Syrkin. L. B. Fischer. 
$2.50. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU WERE A NEw 
York high school teacher and found anti- 
Semitic jingles repeatedly scrawled on your 
classroom blackboard? What would you 
do if soon after a “successful” lesson on 
“tolerance” your Negro and white pupils 
fought each other with knives in the school 
cafeteria? 

These are no theoretical situations. They 
are ferocious realities confronting many a 
teacher in our larger cities. In a narrative 
as enthralling as a novel Marie Syrkin, her- 
self a New York teacher for eighteen years, 
describes her own experience with teen-age 
interracial enmity and suggests a hopeful 
dénouement. 


She believes that if schools concertedly © 


set about it, they could change the hearts 
of some of these unthinking young haters. 
They could educate, as the founding fath- 


ers desired, in the true practice of democ-. 


racy. But to do so they must teach de- 
mocracy from kindergarten to college as 


thoroughly and directly as they teach gram- 
~mar and arithmetic. They must make it a> 


required part~-of the curriculum, as the 
Springfield, Mass., schools have done. Miss 
Syrkin urges them not to be afraid to “be 


events or campaigns that Ernie Pyle writes — doctrinaire in regard to democratic ideals, 


about. © ie 
_ His concern is with the expendables, 
the men who do the waiting, the slogging, 


ee cthe dying. In order to know how they — 


even though indoctrination runs counter 
to our natural tendencies and to our entire 
previous tradition of instruction.” host 
Most important of all, schools must teach 
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situations. 
work, The teacher who quietly erases 
anti-Semitic scrawl from the blackboard’ 
not averting any threat, Miss Syrkin hol! 
Instead, she should bring the offendi| 
rhyme into the glaring light of classro¢ 
analysis. There it should be shown up ff 
what it is — an attack not so much upj 
a minority group as upon American « 
mocracy — “Hitler’s most effective disrv 
tive device.” 

“Questions such as tolerance and ¢ 
mocracy cannot be taken up in genei 
terms,” Miss Syrkin says. “There is } 
carry-over between sentimental appeal ai 
specific application... . If we are genuine 
concerned with fighting racial intolerane 
our schools must be willing to challens 
particular violations of our beliefs. If y 
are concerned with the growth of ani 
Semitism, the doctrines of a Coughlin | 
a McWilliams should be exposed witho 
fear of giving offense to some secret | 
open sympathizer.” : 

On the strictly academic side of the pr 
gram, Miss Syrkin believes the scho 
would impinge more effectively upon i 
pupils’ lives and reading habits if it wou. 
forget such hoary English requirements | 
“Sohrab and Rustum” and would subst 
tute current writings like those of Ern 
Pyle. Modern city children of none tc 
high I.Q. are sometimes permanent 
alienated from all serious reading by tl 
enforced study of classics of another ag 
and strange idiom. | 

“A syllabus of current books, magazin 
and newspapers, chosen by an intelliges 
and responsible committee so that dang 
of the overemphasis of any one politic 
trend would be avoided, could galvaniz 
many an expiring English class,”, Mi 
Syrkin says. Her own passionate and fortl 
right book might well be a candidate fe 
the list. Eunice Futter Barna 
Educational director 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF LABOR REL¢ 
TIONS—A Study of the National Lab« 
Relations Board, by D. O. Bowman. Ma 
millan. $5. 


THE AUTHOR OF THIS VOLUME PREFACES TE 
work with a statement to the effect th: 
“the study was formulated with the pu 
pose of making a close and detailed o 
servation of the National Labor Relatios 
Board and its functions, not only for pu 
poses of appraisal, but also to relate th 
experience of this agency to the bas 
problems that are attached to the use of 
public administrative agency to control r 
lations in the various sections of the eco 
omy.” While the finished. product fal 
somewhat short of these objectives, the d 
fect lies in the breadth of the objecti 
rather than in the quality of the finishe 
work, for it is perhaps the most 
and suggestive book which has yet 
written about the National Labor Re 
Board. “ie et as 
An opening section summarizes the ¢ 
velopment Shpaianve policy on quest 
of labor relations covered by the 
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related to the selection of representa- 
for collective bargaining purposes, the 

sedures of the board, and its organiza- 

al structure and personnel policies. A 
section reviews the record of the 

cd, raises questions of public policy, and 

gaises the board as an administrative 
acy operating in a field of economic re- 

pns in which there was relatively lim- 
precedent. 

fhe selection of material follows the 

tral purposes of the study. Court de- 

pns and decisions of the board are used 
yuently, but there is no exhaustive ex- 
mation of the case materials. There- 

’, it is likely that the members of the 

ll profession will find the book limited 

m that point of view. Those interested 

the field of administrative law will dis- 

er that the sections dealing with board 
cedures are excellent descriptions and 

t throughout the book pertinent, long 

ge issues of administration are brought 
constantly. The labor economist would 

> more extensive treatment of the effect 
the new type of public control on the 

g run pattern of unionism, especially in 

ition to the controversy over the appro- 

ate bargaining unit, as well as to the 
ie of political action on the part of the 
or movement. 

As a case study and as an over-all analy- 

of the board’s function and procedure, 

book is an excellent work. 
Lots MacDonaLp 
partmens of Economics 

w York University 


IE CONTROL OF GERMANY AND 
APAN, by Harold G. Moulton and Lois 
Vlarlio. Brookings Institution. $2. 
THOUGH THERE MAY BE FUTURE HAIR- 
itting on the subject of war guilt, the 
hors of this extremely useful book start 
t with the assumption, plain to every 
elligent man and woman of this genera- 
n, that Germany and Japan are the ag- 
ssor nations. If mankind is to win the 
ice for which we are fighting, these 
ions must be prevented from any future 
s of aggression. 

The specific challenge of this problem 
not be evaded by pleasant discussions 


social security or comprehensive inter-— 


ional organization. Specific action to 
vent any future aggression by these two 
tions will do nothing to prevent an im- 
xvement in the welfare of the common 
in; it will not hinder the creation of a 
rid order. But both of these ideals will 
jeopardized if the General Staffs of 
rmany and Japan are allowed to pre- 
re for still another attempt at world 
mination, 

Realizing that the procedures of the 
ague of Nations “were intended only #o 
p a war as soon as possible after it had 


sun, or at the most #o restrain a nation ~ 


gut to commit an act of aggression,” the 
thors of this book set out to impose re- 
aints at an earlier stage. They explore, 
d discard, a good many theories that are 
dely held at present. Japan would be 
; menacing if deprived of all her colonies 
pacing Korea) and reduced to the 
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poundaries of 1895, but such a policy 
would also entail some effective regulation 
of Japanese imports. Political subdivision of 
Germany is found to be impractical, and 
the same conclusion follows upon an 
analysis of the suggestion that all German 
industry should be destroyed and the 
country reduced to an agrarian status. Nor 
1s 1t possible to do much in regard to the 
control of German imports, in view of the 
complex network of communications link. 
ing that country with the rest of Europe. 

So far as economic..controls are con- 
cerned, it is suggested that the only ef- 
fective policies would be the prohibition 
of synthetic oil plants and factories for the 
production of aluminum ingots, together 


with a prohibition on the manufacture and 
operation of airplanes by citizens of either 
country. In the case of Germany, it might 
also be useful to control the production of 
electric power. 

The careful reasoning and statistical 
evidence which are to be found in this 
book deserve study by all those who have 
not yet reached a similar conclusion. Eco- 
nomic controls are of limited value, and, 
if those controls are to be enforced, mili- 
tary power is necessary. Indeed, the most 
serious defect of this study lies in its 
tendency to underestimate the need for 
military control. 

The idea of an army of occupation is 
dismissed as too expensive and likely to 


Mother of 4 Earns $1,000 on Her Writing 


“Without jeopardizing our home life a bit, I have been able 
to earn $1,000 since graduating from N.LA. If I had not the 
responsibility of four small children, home duties, haphazard 
health and war work, I am sure ] could have made much 
more. After only two lessons, I sold a garden series to Balti- 
more American. The N.LA. way makes writing child’s play.” 


—Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


“How do I get my Start as a writer?” 
«+e HERE’S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t write until 
you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. That happens to 


the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” 


Remember, too, there is no age limit 


in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can con- 
struct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their writing talent... 
helping them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. 


supervision~of seasoned writers and critics. 


Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experience. 


Here your talent grows under the 
i We don’t 


tell you to read this author and that author or to study his style. We don't give you rules and theories to 


absorb. The N 
own home, on your own time. 


I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. 


You work in your 


Each week you receive actua] newspaper-type assignments as though you worked on a large metropolitan 


daily. 

pointed out. Suggestions are made. 

touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you 
are going, 
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cause friction, yet the plain facts regarding zation of power. He points out that oO. 
the work of the Allied Disarmament Com- a long period of time the gains of te 
Just Published! mission after the last war suggest that the nological improvement have been es 
proposed Rearmament Prevention and De- on to consumers 1n lower prices. He rec 
tection Board would get little aid from the nizes, however, that price reductions hi 


S Oo Cc i A L = German (or Japanese) government in car- not come fast enough to maintain prod: 


rying out its task. It seems scarcely realis- tion at high levels. Rather, industries he 


; oes : | 
E C O N Oo M : Cc tic to suggest such coercive measures as tended to maintain prices when labor-s 


“bombing the seat of government, bombing ing devices have been introduced, and; 

M ©] Vv E M E | T S or shelling vital parts of key industrial reduce the number of employes. This ter 
centers” if the defeated government does to result in business recession, and 01 

By Harry W. Laidler, not do what the Rearmament Prevention then—too late—are prices reduced. 
and Detection Board orders. Unless moral- The solution proposed is the widespre 


ity, and even personality, has changed, J] adoption of low price policies in peric 


Executive Director of ; ‘ #7 : ; 
cannot imagine an American or British of business prosperity. The author rect 


the League for air force, in times of peace, setting out to nizes the difficulty faced by individual p 
Industrial Democracy devastate Berlin because the German gov- ducers in adopting such a policy. Concert 
ernment had begun, let us say, to build a action is necessary. This, he suggests, cou 

synthetic oil plant. be achieved through trade associations. 


. 


@ A comprehensive survey of 


Biren tee canartenteaverems-oF Quite clearly, there is no cheap and easy support of this plan he points to the grow 


way of preventing another war. The idea of trade associations and the broaden 


reform and reconstruction — of a Rearmament Prevention and Detec- viewpoint that some of the leaders hd 
utopianism, socialism, commu- tion Board is splendid. The practical poli- shown in recent years. 
nism, to mention a few—that in cies suggested are admirable, but these Dr. Nourse’s many studies in the field 


policies will not be carried out, and the prices have given him a rich backgrou 
board will fail to do its job, if there is no of fact and theory on which to draw { 
military army of occupation to execute its this work. And he has developed his the 


the past have been, and even 
more in the future, may be- 


come powerful forces in re- orders. The last chapter of the book, logically and convincingly. The reac 
modeling the social, political which emphasizes the fact that the United may disagree with some of his conclusio: 
and economic institutions of States, in its own interest, must cooperate or he may doubt the willingness of busin 
rekwarld: $5.00 in the effort needed to maintain the peace to adopt such a low price policy, but he 


of the world, is admirable. It applies with sure to gain a broader understanding of t 
equal force to Canada, and many another problems involved from a careful readi 


At all booksellers, or 


country. But we must, I think, realize that — of this book. Migeu Newees 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. the extent of the effort that is required Department of Economics, Sociology a 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. exceeds anything that these authors suggest. Anthropology, Vassar College : 


The prevention of a new aggression by e 
Germany and Japan will not solve all the FAITH, REASON AND CIVILIZATIO 


problems of world peace during the gen- by Harold J. Laski. Viking. $2.50. 
BORZOI eration that lies ahead, but the extent of Here 1s AN INOUIRY INTO HOW OUR GE 
ie Ss our determination to deal with this specific eration can find some commanding fa 
matter may well be the decisive factor. to which it can give allegiance—a fa’ 
F. Cyrit JAMEs consonant with our sense of reasonab 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor ness and our awareness of what the si 
McGill University, Montreal vival of civilization requires.  Profes: 


Laski is struggling valiantly with the ba 
PRICE MAKING IN A DEMOCRACY, by — problem which modern society faces.  ] 


Edwin G. Nourse. The Brookings Institu- ghtly wants to ‘get beyond a religi 


tion. $3.50. . . 
aN ee of nationalism; the obligation “is to th 
FEW YEARS AGO THE.-EFFECTIVENESS-OF ~ inner self. in’ each’ one. of us whichae 


competition as the regulator of business can never yield to anyone’s keeping wi 
was rarely questioned. True, there were yt ceasing to be true to our dignity 


areas of monopoly that required govern- fyman beings.” He hopes to transce 
ment regulation; and an occasional trust | 


‘ ¢ : a faith in the supernatural and in Chi 
AP ortraut of TVA might have to be dissolved. But the great tian doctrine in Satie since this “won 
wise ey Ee feat nie of thinking people ie their faith — leave unsolved the problem of the relevar 
tt Ra in h € fee cae Process ot competition, of its dogmas to the non-Christian wo: 
Pevicareeeeiey Chcrica eraick with a little aid “in stubborn cases from religions.” The “social quality” of 1 
government commissions or the Sherman citizen does not depend “upon his ace 
Here, in a happy collaboration of com- anti-trust act. tance of religious dogmas in any se 
: sel 
pact text and 96 superb photographs, To H ‘7 : 3 & & es me ; 
gsi He tara ict tha: nation's tirat oe with ae experience of the re- which claim for these an ecclesiastical sa: 
great experiment in rehabilitating cent depression behind us, and the TNEC’s tion.” : ae 
‘ ee pean poets: prewe five-foot bookshelf for evidence, our faith After some critical examination of 
waste by decades of priva : sos f 2 
abuse: the need for the project, its i na Se ei a a yey inadequacies and shortcomings of Ch 
engineering achievements. what it has shaken. ot only 1s the area of mono sort itare ; . ae 
| accomplished so far, and what it will wider than ee had suspected. b aN vay appraisals from which the 
mean in future opportunity, well- ae 4 pected, but the sure to be vigorous dissents—Mr. 
being, and contentment tes Bie people monopolistic practice of restricting produc~ turns to the Russian faith, hope and 
of a large segment of the South an fo bei ar ; 5 ‘ 5 ; ree ; : <a 
| s Midwest. All in all. this volume com- tion in order_to eee Dee has COON yraces for his way of salvation, for his 
SaaS, memorates most a ed one of the to be regarded as an important factor in system of values which enables m 
BS ‘YTegional projects of our business fluctuations. Consequently, there live together in peace,” since it rep 
a Re te ee || is growing insistence that “somethin “movement * : ‘i 
ey Bae At all bookshops $2.75 bay eroP ore a i hae 8 a “movement “from force: to_persv 
ha | | oug € about it. One wonders about certain claims, suc! 
| This is a Borzoi Book, published in New York Mr. Nourse approaches the problem as that Russia “has insisted upon his [ 
ie 2. at = 2 » o6 . . j ’ « a5). i? .< - 
“S08 by Alfred A. Knopf - one who believes that, “democratic private common man’s] inherent dignity as a 
IR GRRSS Gas. ans? Baase, fy | erprise” will have a lower social cost, son.” And such as that, Russia ma 
ae a Or, SAIS 4 in the long run, than bureaucratic centrali- often seem [italics the reviewer's] t 
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ate at two levels of morality, one for 
rmselves and one for those who do not 
em able to share their faith.” 

On the other hand, he affirms with truth 
at “in no other country in the world 
day has there grown up an exhilaration 
ore profound, a will to self-sacrifice so 
herently compelling. . . . It is a call to 
qat is highest in man, and a call to the 


ood is fulfilled in the context of a great- 
purpose by which it is absorbed.” It 
ius “meets the two supreme tests which 
ny faith must be able to meet which hopes 
achieve a regeneration of civilized 
hlues.” 
(One cannot but respect the high earnest- 
ess of Mr. Laski’s search and his insight 
; to the tests a faith must meet. One 
unnot but agree as to-many of the gains, 
ssentially moral in character, which blow 
t like a fresh breeze from the Russian 
vance. One has the sense that Mr. 
jaski wants to put first things first and 
ing the benefits of a newly affirmed 


timacy of human values to the service of . 


il peoples. “To be born anew”—nothing 
rss—is the prescription he offers. 

And in the light of his own exhilaration 
says many penetrating and devastating 
aings about Western society. Indeed, at 
qoments one finds again in this polemic 
he clarion tone of Tawney’s “The Ac- 
uisitive Society.” Thus, the book in total 
mpact will prove salutary if sometimes 
itter medicine to those with strong men- 
al digestions. Others will be moved to 
hrow the book out of the window. 

It is, I believe, less than effective to 
lur over the admitted weaknesses of Rus- 
lan practice as is here done. Making the 
nd justify every means may be practical 
olitics. But it is a dubious foundation 
or a universal religious faith. Respect for 
ersonality may not inevitably imply gen- 
ral suffrage; but soon or late the linkage 
etween personal growth and affirmative 
nd formal political consent does have to 
e acknowledged. 

Nonetheless, this book says things about 
‘ussia and about vital religion which we 
eed to hear and to get into the fabric of 
ur national attitude toward Russia. Laski 
jay not be the modern Isaiah; _but he 
anks well up among what, in biblical. par- 
ince, we may call the latter-day minor 
rophets. Orpway TEAD 
ditor of economic books, Harper 


EOPLE, CHURCH, AND STATE IN 


“MODERN RUSSIA, by Paul B. Anderson. 


Macmillan. $2.50. 

AuL ANDERSON KNOWS THE RussIAN PEO- 
le and the present Soviet Government 
oth sympathetically and critically. He en- 
‘red Russia in 1917, saw the rise and fall 
f Kerensky, and attended the historic 
viet at Smolny Institute on November 7, 
pserving Lenin, Stalin, and Trotsky in 
ction. He served with the War Prison- 
s’ Aid of the YMCA in Russia and Siberia 
1918, and then the two hundred thousand 
ussian war prisoners in Germany and Po- 
nd. As managing editor of the Russian 
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YMCA Press in Paris, he worked with 
Berdyaeff, Bulgakoff, Florovsky, and Ivan 
Bunin. He keeps in touch with present 
currents of thought in Russia. 

Stalin’s present favorable attitude to the 
Church is not due to any change in Stalin, 
but to a change in the attitude of the 
Church. The former Patriarch, Tikhon, 
was an anti-social force, in sympathy with 
the Tsarist landlords, resenting the confis- 
cation of the jewels of the Church to feed 
the starving in the famine, and hurling his 
anathemas at the atheist Bolsheviks. The 
Patriarch Sergius, on the other hand, was 
a loyal patriot of the Soviet State, calling 
all Christians to the defense of their father- 
land, and heartily supporting the social 
program of the Soviets. He had presided 
at the religious philosophical meetings thirty 
years ago for the much needed reform 
of the Church, to make a study of Marx 
and see how organized religion could be- 
come a force for social justice. 

Mr. Anderson shows that in 1941 there 
were in the Soviet Union thirty thousand 
recognized religious associations, 8,338 li- 
censed places of worship; and in the Or- 
thodox Russian Church alone 4,225 
churches, 5,665 priests, 3,100 deacons, 28 
bishops, and 38 monasteries. 

The Religious Book of the Month Club 
did well to select this book. It is more than 
a description of the religious situation in 
the USSR; it reveals the direction along 
which the people in Russia are moving 
with such creative force, expressing them- 
selves in religion, as well as in science, 
art, warfare, and government. 

SHERWoop Eppy 
Author of “The Challenge of Russia’; 
“Russia Today” 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 487) 


before the war, and the prospect of more 
than that after the war. The functions in- 
volved are of the first importance. Private 
enterprise does not want to be responsible 
for them, as the outlook for profit is mostly 
nonexistent. Unless these functions are 
boldly and effectively undertaken, the whole 


economy may go swirling down in another 


debacle like 1932. Unwinding war controls 
alone is a most delicate and difficult task, 
calling for statesmanship of the highest 
order. Yet it is hard to approach the 
Agenda with boldness and efficiency be- 
cause of our popular ideology. 

We Americans, most of us, do not be- 
lieve in governments—any government, and 
especially our government. We work for 
government, use it, take its benefits, would 
be lost without it, but we do not believe 
in it. So these vast and essential tasks start 
under a tragic handicap. 

Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the London 
Economist, is greatly disturbed about this 
deadlock—which affects all the democracies 
to a degree.’ He observes that full employ- 
‘ment and social security are political im- 
peratives today—as any opinion poll will 
show. The Russians and other authoritarian 
states can comply with the imperatives. 

(Continued on page 510) 
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That puts it squarely up to the democracies 
to find a way of their own. If complete 
free competition is impossible for democ- 
racies under twentieth century conditions, 
a highly regimented economy is no less so. 
It is not as efficient in satisfying the wants 
of consumers for many goods and services. 
It is incompatible with any degree of 
political freedom. 


Hydraulic Brakes 


So the democracies must have doth free 
areas and controlled areas; both the profit 
motive of business, and the service motive 
of government. But it is very important 
to fix the zones for each. The deadlock 
comes in the marginal area between them. 
Those planners who want to extend the 
government Agenda on theoretical grounds 
have repeatedly held back business expan- 
sion, while businessmen and their friends 
have tossed one monkey wrench after an- 
other into necessary government enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Crowther is specific: “Risks of loss 
[for the businessman] have been increased 
by the great load of prior charges that 
have been put upon him . . . while his 
incentive to take risks has been dulled by 
heavy taxation, and his arm has been 
jogged by all manner of inspectors, con- 
trols, regulations, inquisition, prohibition 
and indictments.” Government planning 
has often been negative; worse, it has been 
punitive. 

The other side of the picture, says Mr. 
Crowther, is equally stultifying. Whenever 
a democratic state has tried to make head- 
way against dire community problems, “it 
has been held back ‘by a hundred visible 
and invisible strings of timidity and ortho- 
doxy . . . every step is taken to the ac- 
companiment of charges ranging from 
corruption to red ruin.” The Liberty 
League hullabaloo inthis country was an 
excellent example. 

These restraints are like two hydraulic 
brakes, continually pressed down, under 
which the economy of the democracies 
has repeatedly lost its momentum. One 
brake has been at work suppressing the 
enterpriser who tries to promote something, 
and the other suppressing the “bureaucrat” 
who tries to perform essential public tasks. 
Both are stymied. 


The problem before the democracies is 
to work out a plan so that the organizing 
principles of service and profit can both 
operate, 

The role of government. in a democracy 
is to act as agent for all the citizens, 
superior to any special interest, and to 
undertake essential. things which citizens 
cannot undertake as individuals. In our 
form of government the federal executive 
is the most logical agent. To represent the 


citizens effectively, the government should 


not only keep a tight leash on the pressure 
groups—a negative activity—but, under 
power age conditions, it must act positively 
and aggressively in the interest of con- 
sumers, who have no pressure group to 
represent them. v 


The consumer interest is always the 
public interest. Every American is either a 
consumer, or dead. * deer gil Wi So rag 


HEALTH FOR THE NATION 


(Continued from page 493) 


ist services under certain conditions... . 

“Under the capitation method, the phy- 
sician is paid a fixed amount per annum 
for each person who selects the physician 
as his regular doctor. The amount of re- 
muneration of each physician thus depends 
on the number of persons choosing him, 
but is independent of the amount of work 
he does for them.... 

“Full time salaried physicians caring for 
patients (excluding those performing ad- 
ministrative work only) numbered probably 
about ten percent of the physicians in the 
United States just before the war. A larger 
number was on part time salary... .” 

Fee-for-service payment is at present so 
habitual among physicians and patients that 
despite its recognized disadvantages, the 
conference did not feel it practical to ban 
its use. The principles stated in the report 
would permit fees for service, but “would 
tend to encourage the compensation of gen- 
eral practitioners by the capitation or the 
salary method.” 

How would the method of payment be 
decided? In each local area, the general 
practitioners carrying on individual practice 
would determine by majority vote the meth- 
od of payment which they preferred, but 
“those physicians who wished to carry on 
group instead of individual practice in the 
same area and to be remunerated accord- 
ingly, would also be protected in their right 
to do so.” Specialists, qualified under stand- 
ards set by professional bodies, would be 
paid on a fee or a salary basis according to 
local arrangement. 

As to hospitals, their income under a 
nationwide health program will be mainly 
derived from services rendered to bene- 
ficiaries of the program. Consequently the 
payments from the health insurance fund 
to the hospitals must be adequate to support 
high quality service. The administrative in- 
dependence of hospitals should be main- 
tained. 

“Principles of Freedom” 


7. Freedom for great professions and in- 
stitutions, freedom for patients, are “basic 
protections against regimentation” and 
“should be extended beyond what exists 
today.” Low income, location, and other 
factors now greatly limit free choice by 
the people among medical resources, while 
medical societies have commonly restricted 
the freedom of doctors to participate in 
groups and in other new experiments in 
medical practice. The “principles of free- 
dom” put forward by the conference recog- 
nize the right of the patient to choose an 


-individual doctor, or an organized group © 


of doctors, or a-hospital or a clinic and also 
his right to group choice, that is, to dele- 
gate the choice to representatives of his 
own choosing. EYEE: 2E, ae 
The corresponding rights of physicians 
are also stated explicitly. “Physicians should 
have the right to accept or reject patients; 


the right to participate in a publicly estab- 
lished system; the right to be represented in 


‘some non-medical mx 
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negotiations through organizations of a 
own choosing; and the right to furn 
services as individuals, or to organize mé 
cal groups, or to associate themselves wi 
existing medical groups or hospitals whi 
will accept them.” 

What contribution does the report mz 
to the strategy of action during the ni 
few years by governmental bodies, med 
societies, hospitals, labor unions, farm 
ganizations, veterans, welfare, insuran 
and civic agencies? And by political p 
ties? The direction and tempo of action 
health matters are largely determined 
economic and political conditions; |: 
everything else in this country they will 
affected in the near future by the inter: 
tional situation and by demobilization a 
reconversion on the home front. The c 
troversies between progressive and cons 
vative doctors and between those who fe 
and those who favor more governm 
action in medicine shrink when seen in 
perspective. 


Strategy of Action 


The Health Program Conference repc 
represents an assembling of ideas. It off 
working drawings, not blueprints drawn 
scale. It is not a bill, but it may influe 
the design of legislation, promoting heal 
insurance bills which give fuller conside. 
tion to the quality and organization 
medical service than such bills have in t. 
past. By omitting the details of admin 
trative organization, it may provoke co 
sideration of how sound principles of me 
cal administration can be applied under 
existing conditions of public administrati 

It should be a useful educational d 
ment. Labor unions, farm agencies, ar 
other lay groups which feel keenly w 
need of less burdensome ways of payit 
for medical care need to appreciate th 
conditions of professional organization ar 
remuneration which make for quality | 
service and to associate themselves wi 
physicians who will cooperate with the 
constructively. | 

It is of equal importance that those ph 
sicians who appreciate that medical ca 
does not live by doctors alone shall mo 
towards teamwork with large lay agencie 
Health insurance has been unjustly decri 
and misrepresented by those who want 
keep the status quo or who fight delayir 
actions. There are others of a differe 
stripe who are convinced that government 
action is necessary if health insurance is 
serve more than a small fraction of tl 
population, but who feel anxiety lest 
large scale pattern of payment for medic 
care be set in a form which directly or i 
directly would crystallize present metho 
of furnishing medical service and wou 
seriously delay the evolution of more effi 
ent and more economical forms. 

The negative stand of “official” medic’ 
in these matters has deprived this cou 
of a positive proféssional leadership w 
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sce as “representing” only themselves. It 
2€s not much matter what individuals 
present if they present ideas whose time 
aS come. 

‘The Health Program Conference report 
presents an effort to integrate professional 
ad economic aims. It is an attempt to- 
ards an American pattern of medical care 
ud health insurance, building upon our 
usting institutions and customs, employ- 
§ the national, state, and local govern- 
ents among its instruments, clearing the 
aancial barriers between science and serv- 


e, and enlarging the powers of medicine, | 


) its Own gain, to serve more people and 
‘rve them better. 
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SMALL FARMING 
(Continued from page 498) 


suthern labor at harvest seasons. They pro- 
sted, however, without avail. 
On the “impractical restrictions,” how- 
ver, the lobby was forced to compromise. 
he planters from Florida to California, 
nd. northward to New Jersey, refused to 
scept domestic labor, white or Negro, to 
my great extent, and Congress permitted 
1€ importation of large numbers of Mexi- 
ans, Jamaicans, and Bahamans—but, at 
1€ insistence of the Mexican and British 
dlonial governments, at the guaranteed 
ates. 
The promised rates and conditions were 
ot always forthcoming, but the domestic 
yorkers not only did not receive the guar- 
mtees but widely lost their accustomed 
york to the newcomers, many of whom 
re expected to remain after the war. Thus, 
yhile much domestic labor was later tem- 
erarily absorbed by industry, the farm 
sadership believes its reservoir of cheap 
ibor has -been preserved for the postwar 
eriod. 

What They Don’t Realize 


The small farmers whose political sup- 
ort has been indispensable to the passage 
f this program will not be interested in 
ne plight of this migrant and tenant labor 
ven should they hear of it. They apply the 
rogram strictly to themselves. 


High prices? Any farmer knows he-- 


ever. seems to catch up, even though he 
may not keep bcoks to prove it. He is 
lad to hear of more money for his prod- 
cts. Low wages? He has had his own 
roubles with hired help—admittedly no 
nger of the highest quality since the 
assing of the days when any man by 
rd work might own his own farm, and 
uired out” partly to. earn his nest egg 
nd partly for his apprenticeship. Now- 
days it is next to impossible to acquire a 
m without previous resources, farm 
ork no longer offers much incentive, and 
e best workers have long been leaving 
re farm for greener fields. But it does 
t yet occur to the small farmer that he 
in the. long run measuring the value of 
s own work by the wages he pays the 
n who works beside him. 

The small farmer may call himself an 
trepreneur if he likes, but he is still 
peting with the wage labor employed 


| 


by large farmers, and any change in prices 
will do him very little good. It never seems 
to occur to the letter-writers to the farm 
press, or to the editorial writers they re- 
flect, that when the prices they receive for 
farm goods go up so do the prices they pay 
for other goods—that the only man who 
can benefit from high prices is he who can 
stabilize what he pays out at a fixed low 
level. In other words, the beneficiaries of 
the high price—low wage policy are the 
farmers who-hire all their work done and 
depend for their profit on the spread be- 
tween prices and wages. 


Farm Labor Standards 


As in business and industry, war produc- 
tion has sharply accelerated the trend away 
from small farming. The enormous in- 
crease of farming has gone mainly to large 
farmers. Loss of labor and of drafted sons 
has hurt small farmers far more than large 
because the small amount of machinery 
available has necessarily been allocated on 


the basis of production. Likewise priorities — 


have favored the maintenance of larger 
farms. Altogether large-scale farmers emerge 


‘from the war period in a stronger position 


while small farmers whose working capital 
lies mainly in their barns, stock, and equip- 
ment, are not always compensated for de- 
terioration by lowered indebtedness. 
' The displacement of small farmers has 
been accelerated by lack of labor or labor- 
saving equipment because longer hours 
willingly undertaken have often been too 
much for the older men left behind, as 
evidenced by the increase of auction notices 
giving “ill health” as the reason for sale. 
Further, land prices are rising out of reach 
of working farmers. A growing number 
are replaced by absentee owners, some of 
whom buy specifically to show losses for 
income tax purposes. . 

The most far-reaching influence in draw- 
ing the pattern of postwar agriculture, how- 


ever, now promises to be in the disposal 


of surplus government-owned lands. ‘Not 
all, but many signs indicate probable sale 
to large if not speculative buyers. In line 
with this, great efforts are being made to 
remove the long-standing restrictions on 
government-reclaimed lands to family-sized 
farms. . ; 
In sum, the trend toward an industrial 
agriculture grows more apparent every 
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day. Whether or not that trend is be- 
lieved desirable, according to one’s point 
of view, there is little doubt that unless 
steps are taken to arrest its decline family 
farming will eventually be supplanted. The 
question that must be answered is whether 
the family farm group is of social impor- 
tance to the country. If it is assumed to be 
so, its rehabilitation must start at the very 
base of its economy. 

Proposals are before Congress to include 
all farm people in the benefits of the 
Social Security Act. This should, of course, 
be done. But social security, capital at low 
rates, rehabilitation at the subsistence level, 
price supports—these are adjustments 
forced by the low-wage policy in ‘agricul- 
ture in a general low-production economy. 


The Value of His Work 


Only when a proper value is set upon 
a farmer’s labor can he afford to work an 
eight-hour day. Contrary to a great deal of 
sentimental claptrap, nothing prevents him 
from doing so now but the economic bar- 
rier. A farmer has too much to do? The 
key to industrial hours and conditions is 
division of labor, and the principle may be 
applied to agriculture. 

Aready a progressive few of the large- 
scale producers in diverse fields, including 
grain and dairy, work their men on eight- 
hour shifts. Trends are readily discernible 
in small farming which will make the 
same hours possible on an average. It is 
true that emergencies will make some elas- 
ticity of hours necessary, in seeding and 
harvesting, with sick animals, and so on, 
but %mergencies arise in industry. It is 
true also that in any business a man is 
likely to work harder and longer at his 

. (Continued on page 512) 
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SMALL FARMING 
(Conunued from page 511) 


own enterprise. But the choice will be his. 

It is possible that plant crops—grain, 
vegetables, fruit—may be most adaptable to 
regular hours. Cattlemen work on shifts 
already, though the hours are longer than 
eight. The poultry business has been trans- 
formed from a backyard affair to the most 
eficient in agriculture. Hours here are 
purely an economic matter. Even small 
dairying will lend itself, for cows are adapt- 
able creatures so long as their hours are 
regular. It is the summer work which 
makes the small dairy farmer’s hours so 
long, and to this the principle of division 
of labor may be applied in a different way. 
Farmers are already supplementing their 
crops with purchased hay, beet pulp, and 
other feeds. There is reason to believe that 


just as eastern dairy farmers no longer : 


raise their own grain but buy it from mid- 
western farmers, dairy farmers in all the 
areas around metropolitan centers will turn 
their meadows into more valuable pastures, 
increase their herds, and buy their hay from 
outlying districts—many of which are also 
better equipped by weather and terrain. 


Money for Machinery 


Moreover, for lack of means the small 
farmer is left out of the technological ad- 
vance of agriculture. Practically all pub- 
lished advice on making good hay, for 
instance, presupposes the use of a hay 
loader and side-delivery rake—impossible 
for the average small farmer to buy. With- 
out such means for intensive cultivation, 
he is kept pretty much on the subsistence 
level, depending on production of his own 
food and other perquisites for fully half 
of his return. He is thus able to exchange 
relatively little of his production for the 
production of others. If he had the money 
he could replace the low producers of his 
milk herd with better stock—to the advan- 
tage of everyone. If he were known to 
have the means to buy the machinery 
needed, implement manufacturers would 
no longer merely scale down the machinery 
designed for large farming, but produce 
new lines specifically adapted for the new 
market. His working time would be short- 
ened as his production increased. 

Then, too, the rural areas would support 
increased numbers in the service trades and 
thereby relieve present overcrowding on the 
farms. Better education—sorely needed— 
would follow the leisure and the money for 
it. With greater purchasing power house- 
hold appliances would give many a tired 
farm wife full use of her abilities. The 
habit of canning hundreds of quarts of 
food each year would be seen for what it is 
—drudgery as senseless as hand laundering 
of blue jeans and hand turning of hay. 


Hand work would be put in its place—a 
prideful and pleasant accomplishment—_ 


seldom, in peacetime, a necessity. 

It may be that the admission of@agri- 
cultural labor to prevailing wage and hour 

_ standards will end in higher food prices. 

The danger is that—as frequently has hap- 


pened betore—people will be tricked invo 
believing that higher prices are the panacea 
and overlook the necessity that the change 
in labor standards must come first. Con- 
sumers should not overlook, also, that a 
counter influence will be applied by im- 
provements in production and distribution 
methods. The need for these is widely 
recognized and a certain amount of such 
planning is under way. 

The whole view is most important. It 
is not a question of prices, but of purchas- 
ing power. The automotive industry lost 
nothing by paying high wages. And, 
though most big farmers are blinded to it 
now by—shall we say—what they conceive 
to be their dependence on cheap labor, the 
same step will be of great benefit to indus- 
trial agriculture. It should at this late date 
be needless to point out that the high 
purchasing power which would derive 
from high production and full employ- 
ment would be of infinite benefit to all, 
both within and without agriculture. 


JAMAICA TAKES A CENSUS 


(Continued from page 490) 


that 364,620—nearly one third of the popu- 
lation—live on farms. Of this total, 20,000 
are farm operators, 230,572, farm workers. 
There are 67,023 farms in the island, with 
a total acreage of 1,793,490 which gives a 
general average of 26.8 acres per farm. 
That, however, is not the true picture of 
farm life in Jamaica. Broadly speaking 
there are two kinds of farms—those of five 
acres and under, owned by the man who 
works it, and large estates, a relic of slave 
days. The estates are chiefly sugar-produc- 
ing—and are still owned by large foreign 
companies. Tate and Lyle, an English 
company, operating in Jamaica under the 
name of West Indies Sugar Company, own 
the largest block of sugar estates. Because 
it affords employment for only five months 
of the year for the farm laborer, the sugar 
cane industry creates constant partial un- 
employment. 

The agricultural census proved that there 
was no shortage of meat or of vegetable 
staples, as had been feared. There is still] 
a great deal of arable land lying idle (311,- 
960 acres). Jamaica could be almost self- 
supporting if imports were cut off. 

When the census was taken, of the 750,- 
159 people between the ages of fifteen to 
seventy, 503,936 were gainfully occupied. 
In the wage-earning group of 284,110, only 
195,140 were working at that time. On 
the day of the census, 143,126 were unem- 
ployed. Partial unemployment is great in 
Jamaica; among the wage-earners 57,908 
had worked only from 1-20 weeks during 
the previous year 1942, and 35,302 for but 


one to three days a week. There were. 
54,156 under twenty-five years of age who 


had never had a gainful occupation and 


were looking for work. So great is the © 


practice of unpaid apprenticeship that 45,- 
669 persons were listed as working without 
wages. , * i 

Although quarrying and stone-breaking 
represent one of the most arduous tasks per- 
formed, there are three times as many 


S Wks 


to follow in a few months. p 


women employed in (this occupalii’ | 
men. These women sit by the side of { 
roads, breaking stones with ‘small 1s 
hammers from sunrise until sunset. TH 
are paid by the square yard of stoj 
broken. 


Political Stirrings 


Electoral districts based on the cenj 
figures have been established. The ff 
general election under universal suffra 
will be held shortly, it is hoped in Jan 
ary, 1945. The British have granted a nj 
constitution which will be tried out und 
a five-year plan, with the promise off 
greater degree of autonomy at the end | 
that time in the event of success. The eff 
to obtain the constitution was led by 
People’s National Party, which has f 
lowed the policy of demanding responsi 
government now and complete self-gove 
ment eventually. Its program is truly de 
cratic and progressive and all its plans < 
for the development of Jamaica and its 
dustries by Jamaicans, where possible, a 
with expert foreign help where necessa 
The party leader, Norman Washingt 
Manley, is a distinguished barrister and 
consistent patriot. It is significant that mi 
of the plans advanced by the People’s N 
tional Party have been adopted. 

The planters and merchants—comprisi 
the moneyed class generally—have band 
themselves into a party called the Den 
cratic, but really conservative in charact' 
Their object is to preserve as much of t 
old system as possible. “| 

The third important party, led by Ale 
ander Bustamante, calls itself the voice 
the laboring masses. Though the leader 
magnetic, this Labor Party has no defin 
policy. It declares that it stands for se 
government, but for no stated reasohs. 

The war relieved unemployment consi 
erably. Thousands were engaged in t 
construction of the American naval ba: 
Thousands are now in military servic 
Some 10,000 have been sent this year to t 
United States under a special war emi 
gency agreement to aid in the harvestis 
of crops. 

In fact, thanks to the war emergenc 
Jamaica was enjoying a measure of pr 
perity when late in August of this year 
was hit by a devastating hurricane. T 
farms in the whole northern and nort 
western sections of the island were swe 
bare and there has been considerable dai 
age to towns and farm buildings, leavi: 
hundreds homeless, though few deaths « 
curred. A quick survey of the island show 
that there are approximately three cocoan 
trees in every hundred standing and t 
banana trees in the north and northw 
are down. Small crops have been uproot 
and half the citrus has suffered. ‘ 

It will take the island about five ye: 
to recover; in an agricultural country, eve 
form of industry is affected by such 
catastrophe. Bananas take only ten mont 
to grow but cocoanuts and ‘citrus each ta 
five years. At first, clearing of debris’ 
replanting will give employment, but 
cussions, especially on the trades p 
clerks, and middle class workers are 
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be": 


“| hear the wars 
practically over 


...back home!" 


pce it’s only natural for us here 
at home to feel that the war’s almost 
won, the way the good news has been 
pouring in. 

But the war’s not over for him—not by 
a long sight! And he’s just one of a few 
million or more that will stay over there 
until they finish the bloody mess. Or kill 
time for a few months—or years—in some 
hospital. 

What about you? 


_ This is no time to relax. No time to 
forget the unfinished business. It’s sézll 
your war, and it still costs a lot. 


’ So dig down deep this time. Dig down 
till it hurts, and get yourself a hundred- 
‘dollar War Bond over and above any you 
‘now own—or are now purchasing. This 
‘6th War Loan is every bit as important 
‘to our complete and final Victory as was 
the first. 

- Don’t “let George do it” — 
Bet yourself that added bond 
for the sake of the guys that 
can still be killed. After all, 
you’re safe and sound and 
Be. That's worth another hun- 
dred-dollar bond to you, isn’t it? 


Buy af least one extra 
$100 War Bond today | 
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WORKERS WANTED 


eS ee ee ae a Se ee i ae 
EMPLOYERS AND APPLICANTS: Our simpli- 
fied, confidential service brings the right persons 
together quickly and at surprisingly small cost. 
Just send us complete details of the administrative 
or staff position you have open or desire, together 
with a three months service fee of $3.00, (No 
other charges!) Descriptions of openings are 
mailed only to most likely candidates, who, if 
interested then apply direct to employers on spe- 
cial forms we furnish. Central Registry Service, 
109 South Stanwood, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES in Girl 
Scouting.—Openings in all parts of the country 
for experienced and inexperienced workers who 
meet requirements. For a war-time professional 
job with a future—contact: Girl Scouts, Personnel 
Devislou, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 


‘ 


WANTED: A COUPLE for resident position with 
knowledge of social service work (with Arts and 
Crafts training desirable but not required). Write 
qualifications and, for information to Secretary, 
Social Center, Elizabethtown, New York (in the 
Adirondacks). 


CASE WORKERS in family service and child 

- placement departments by Jewish Agency where 
staff members participate in community) planning 
and extension of service to meet wartime needs. 
Good opportunities for advancement. Salary range 
$1760.00 to $2760.00. 7957 Survey. ¥ 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case-work agency to carry selected.case load and 
assume special responsibilties involving community 
organization and_ interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500. 7986 Survey. 


WANTED: CAMP LEADER—TEACHERS, as 
Counselors in a co-educational so-called “progres- 
sive” camp. Single or married, with or without 
children, if one and all are capable of, and inter- 
ested in, sharing the responsibilities for the con- 
tinued development of a sound guidance program 
in a truly cooperative, democratic camp com- 
munity, for the summer of 1945. 8056 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Protestant Children’s Insti- 
tution, New York State, cottage plan, capacity 60; 
training and experience in Child Welfare essential. 
8070 Survey. 


WANTED CHILD WELFARE WORKERS inter- 
ested in challenging positions. One year’s train- 
ing and one year’s experience in social work 
necessary. Salary $190-$225. Arizona State De- 
partment of Social Security & Welfare, Phoenix, 
Arizona, 


a ——————— 
NTED by Children’s Agency having both Insti- 
Mitional aod Foster Home Care, case worker who 
qualifies for membership in ‘A.A.S.W. Methodist 
referred. Apply Methodist Deaconess Orphanage, 
Take Bluff, Thinois. 


CASE WORKER: with Gathing ws experience 

. iti in medium sized family agence 
A cpalitah ‘Detroit. Salary range $1700-$2800. 
8072 Survey. . 
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An important new book for educators— 
THE NEW EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


i 
J. PAUL WILLIAMS 


A faith adequate to maintain and enhance 4 free dem- 
ocratic society is essentially religious in character. 
Such a faith, Dr, Williams ig convinced, can be ac- 
quired only through religion, He believes that the 
schools are the only adeuwuate channels for providing 
religious —Anstruction.» 4.523105. sales cua anicicitasenas® $2.50 


‘ ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, WN. Y. 


Box 1814 Detroit 31, Michigan 
Offers two authoritative biographies (new 
books) of 19th Century rebels at a bargain. 
Margaret Fuller, by Mason Wade and Frances 
Wright, by Perkins and Wolfson, published 
to sel} at $3.50 each, are both yours, post- 
paid, for only $3.00, Very suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. 


THE BOOKCASE: 


The rapid development of non-industrial 
biological sciences is the only hope that the 
world will ever disarm, 


How plant-science can alter the world is 
described in “APPLIED PLANT SOCIOLOGY, 
Outline for a New Science,” a new book by 
Morris }. Spivack, author of the 


Encyclopedia of Applied Plant Sociology. 


100 pages, 9x12, blueprint, looseleaf, plus 
3 charts, Price $4.00, direct from the author. 


MORRIS J. SPIVACK 
95 West 46 Street Bayonne, N. }. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING j 
shows the part which professional nurses take in ; 
the betterment of the world, Put it in your } 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St.) 

New York, N, Y. 


BOOKPLATES ‘ 


FREE CATALOG, hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL articles, theses, speeches, papers. ~ Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over twenty 
years’ experience serving busy professional per- 
sons, Prompt service extended. AUTHORS 
Pee BUREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork, No Wa : 


STENOTYPE-REPORTER. ‘Ten years’ experience q 
social work and related fields. Conferences,’ lee- 
tures, meetings. Prompt accurate service. D. M. 
HORN, 1472 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. Wis- 
consin 7-1208. 
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PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N, ¥. ~ os r 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS’ 

For 102 Languages. Catalog Free’. | , 

Schoenhof’s, Box 8, Harvard Sduare, sie 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY - 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 

York. Wisc. 7-4961; A. . profe 

_ bureau specializing in.fund-r: 
work, institutional, 

ical social work — 
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Scheduled for Publication 
in the New Year 


“THE BRITISH AND OUR- 
SELVES”’—10th in our CALLING 
AMERICA series of Graphic specials. 
Again an adventure in common under- 
standing, this time in what may prove the 
last great chance open—to our people and 
to theirs—to help shape the world for the 
future. 


This special number—written by Amer- 
icans for Americans—will deal with a new 
England tempered by five war years; with 
the British system from London to Mon- 
treal, from Sydney to Cape Town. It will 
trace realistically our wartime collabora- 
tion from joint boards at Washington to 
the furthest fronts and come to grips with 
divergencies and things in common—with 
the choices ahead for Americans and Brit- 
ishers alike. 


Beginning before Munich, this series 
has reached a combined distribution in ex- 
cess of a half a million copies. In a new 
setting, this special number will put the 
challenge from overseas which reaches our 
own democracy at home—as we put it in 


THE AMERICAS: South and North 
(which dealt with the Western Hem- 
_isphere i in Wartime; March 1941); 


COLOR: Unfinished Business of De- 
mocracy (which ranged from Atlanta 
to Africa and. the South Pacific; 

November 1942); 


FROM WAR TO WORK (which 
early held up. full employment as a 
postwar goal, here and everywhere ; 


May 1943). 


As in AMERICAN RUSSIAN FRON- 
TIERS (February 1944), now in its 
second edition, it will deal with our rela- 
tions with another great partner of ours 
in World Warell. 
é a kk * 
“AGENDA FOR THE AMERICAN 
urvey Graphic for Jan- 


> will follow up his 
'. -realistic analysis of BIG GOVERN- 


is _ MENT (lead article in this issue) with 


a sheer stroke of creative prophecy. 


Its setting isa ‘mythical mountain con- 


ference bear the war's end—high up 


Here in the clear air of history in the 
making, are scientists, judges, teachers, 
university people, philosophers of enter- 
prise and labor, lovers of the land, states- 
men “who think in terms of the whole 
community.” As American consumers, 
they strike off a frame of reference for 
their fellows. 

Ko SX, 
HEALING WATERS FOR A 
WOUNDED EARTH. This last month 
the White House has thrown down the 
gauge of making the river basins of the 
United States great footholds for postwar 
development and revival. That’s up our 
street. 


Beginning in July, in collaboration with 
Morris L. Cooke, engineer and public 
servant, we have brought out articles in- 
terpreting the huge wartime tasks of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the drive 
of the St. Louis Post Dispatch to enlist 
newspaper editors in nine states to match 


the TVA in the Missouri Valley. And, no 


less, the promise embedded in the basin 


of the San Francisco, which runs like the 
Nile, south to north—through Brazilian 
country as thirsty~as Egypt. 


Survey Graphic for January will turn — 


from South America to West Africa. M. 
Maurice Claude Rossin, state engineer, 
will tell the even more dramatic story of 


what’s afoot in the Niger Valley, which ; 
gave its name toa race, and which is ready 


for fresh adventure in. liberty, equali 
-fraternity—at the hands of a new France, 


Later articles will range from the Gre 
Central Valley of California to. the Dan- 
_ ube Nallss ae pre Europe. heat: 


ance such as that of the early ’20’s? 


PENICILLIN, JET PROPULSION 
TELEVISION, SYNTHETICS—the 
are among the wonders wrought by science 
inaperiod of production miracles. Speede 
up in wartime, they are bound to bring 
changes all down the line in our ways o 
life and livelihood. Beginning in Janua 
Survey Graphic will assess some of thes 
entries on both sides of the grim ledger o 
war in a stirring series of articles on th 
new technology, edited by Beulah A 
don; with Waldemar Kaempffert, scie 
tific editor of the New York Times, a 
counselor. 

These will canvass how revolutionar 
discoveries, applications, and attitudes ca 
—1if we make them serve us rather tha 
upset us—speed, transportation and co 
munication, improve the things we eal 
and wear and use, halt epidemics, banisl 
hunger from the planet, throw open vas 
vistas for healthier and more secure living 


7 Malate . fied 


MORE TO COME. Another shéaf o 
arresting announcements can be looked 
for at the turn of the year with respect t 
such fields as 


CIVIL LIBERTIES in the epoch o! 
transition, Are we to put the freedon 
we've fought for to new account, or I 
them lapse in a postwar epoch of intoler 


‘THE FORTUNES OF SERVICE 
MEN AND WAR WORKERS—anc 
the claims on governmental and sociz 
agencies in the coming days of demobiliz 
tion and reconversion. at 


WORKERS EDUCATION - HE 
“know-how” which wartime demon: 
tions—both in the armed services an 
the defense industries—bring t to an 
trial democracy i in pulling itself up 


pootetraDs in a lifelong,’ changing 


